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PITCAIRN 


BY A. G. H. 


LUNCHTIME—and I put a triumph- 
ant little cross on the chart, the 
twenty-third since leaving the Gala- 
pagos, and said to Jill, “ Just another 
hundred miles to go. Wonder if 
we'll sight it tomorrow ? ” 

‘It’ was Pitcairn, and we began 
to indulge in landfall twitch. 

* You know that patent allowance 
you applied to the chronometer 
rate,” said Jill. “You know. When 
you said you thought it had taken 
to going faster in hot weather, or 
slower or something. Well what 
happens if it doesn’t ?” 

“* Doesn’t what ?” I replied help- 
fully, then suddenly remembered it 
was jill’s supper that night so 

A 


changed it to, “ Well, I suppose it 
means we'll get there earlier or later. 
Depending on whether it’s faster or 
slower than we think it is.” 

*T think it’s slower. Which is it 
if it’s slower? Are we easter or 
wester than we think we are ?” 

I was afraid she’d ask that. I 
never can remember which is which. 
Even if I have an old envelope handy 
to do calculations on. But then, Jill 
never remembers either, so I gravely 
pronounced, ‘‘ Slower easter. Faster 
wester,” and changed the subject. 

Jill had the ‘ dogs’ next evening 
and was steering. Well, sort of 
steering, but reading a book mostly, 
for the wind was light. So I offered 
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to come up and give her a spell if 
she’d cook the supper. Privately I 
thought it was about time that Pit- 
cairn turned up, and it would be 
much easier to keep an unostentatious 
look-out for it when on deck than 
while cooking supper. 

“Oh no you don’t,” Jill replied. 
“It’s my watch. You get on and cook 
the supper and I’ll tell you if anything 
appears. I’m looking round every 
quarter of an hour. How far away 
did you say it ought to be now?” 

“* Twenty-five miles.” 

Fish curry. Fry the onions. Fillet 
the fish and flake it into them. Add 
curry powder, flour, and some of the 
water the fish was cooked in. Sul- 
tanas, chillis—and a dash of lime- 
juice. Ah, yes. That was it, lime- 
juice. The limes lived, all brown 
and shrivelled-looking, in an old 
beer-crate on the upper deck by the 
mast. I went forward to get one. 
Not to look round about, naturally, 
just to get a lime. And then, 
BINGO! there it was. Very fine on 
the starboard bow, a dark - blue 
hummock rumpling the line of the 
horizon. 

I sauntered aft again, bursting 
with smugness and the great and 
holy joy of making a landfall: the 
joy that drags people into boats and 
sends them sailing; the joy that is 
just that little different, that little 
bit more joyous, than anything else 
in the world. 

“ T’ve seen it,” I said. 

“Oh you Rat,” said Jill. “Oh 
where? Ohyes. Oh how wonderful. 
Oh isn’t it splendid? Oh why didn’t 
I see it. Oh it és unfair.” 


We had an extra sherry on the 
strength of it, and chattered like 
children until long after it grew 
dark and the smudge on the horizon 
had melted into the blackness. What 
would the islanders be like, we 
wondered. Would we be able to 
anchor? Would they row out to 
meet us in a longboat ? Would it be 
safe to leave Salmo untended? And 
if it wouldn’t, then would one of the 
islanders be willing to act as a boat- 
keeper? There were lots and lots 
of things that we wondered, but 
always, whenever there was a gap in 
the conversation, we’d come back to, 
** Oh, isn’t this wonderful ? Here we 
are at Pitcairn. It’s us and we’re 
nearly there. We've found it. We’ve 
got there.” 

At two in the morning a blacker 
bit of blackness loomed up ahead, so 
we hove-to and both slept like logs 
while Salmo bobbed and danced her 
gentle dance with the ocean as she 
waited for daylight. But when it 
came the sky was grey and lowering, 
and rain-squalls chased one another 
across an ugly and tumbled sea. 
Alone in the middle of it stood Pit- 
cairn, blue and fierce-looking, with 
wisps of cloud streaming away from 
its shoulders. 

* By gosh! It really is tiny,” we 
told each other. “Smaller than 
Ailsa Craig even. How can people 
live on an island as small as 
that ?” 

The squalls gradually departed as 
we closed Bounty Bay, which the 
‘Pilot’ described as ‘a practicable 
landing-place in fair weather.’ The 
sea grew calmer, and at last a watery 
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sun shone through the overcast and 
lit up the greenery ashore: rich and 
lush and bursting with life. First 
we were able to make out wireless 
masts, some corrugated-iron roofs, 
then cultivated squares of garden 
that looked like pocket-handkerchiefs 
laid out to dry on the hillside, and 
finally some goats scrabbling uphill 
from the beach. Our eyes fol- 
lowed them upwards and we both 
shouted together, “Gimme the 
binoculars ! ” 

Jill grabbed them from their hook. 
“* They look like women. Yes. I’m 
sure they are. All in bright-coloured 
clothes, standing in a big bunch. 
And there’s a flagstaff there. That 
must be the landing-place just down 
below them, in among all the rocks 
and things. Yes, I can see some 
thatched roofs down there. Boat- 
houses probably. But there’s no 
sign of a boat coming out.” 

“Lots of time for that yet,” I 
said, “They'll not want to row 
farther than they have to. At least, 
I sincerely hope they do come out 
to meet us, because then they can 
show us where people usually do go 
to. From here it doesn’t look as 
though there’s a scrap of shelter 
anyw. 2? 

Nearer we came and nearer still, 
and at last there came a flash of 
white from among the rocks and 
surf of Bounty Bay. Oar blades 
caught the sun, glittered, and then 
dipped back into the sea again. Our 
smugness returned; for clearly we 
were being accorded the full welcome 
routine. 

“We must take some photographs 


as they come out,” said Jill, “‘ other- 
wise we'll never do it and we'll kick 
ourselves for ever after.” So we 
argued for a while, as we always did, 
about whose turn it was to get the 
camera, and whose turn to take the 
photographs, for neither of us wanted 
to waste a moment of this rather 
special arrival. We wanted to have 
the photographs, but didn’t want to 
do anything so humdrum as to take 
them. 

The men in the boat were nearly 
as colourful as the women up at the 
lookout station, and each of them 
wore something a little different 
from his neighbour, a bright scarf, 
an old uniform cap or a tartan shirt ; 
they really looked the part of muti- 
neers’ descendants. Fred Christian, 
who was steering, was particularly 
eye-catching as he stood grasping 
the steering-oar and inching his 
ponderous craft in towards the 
diminutive Salmo. “Oh, I think 
he’s a Duck,” said Jill, “ with those 
lovely features and distinguished- 
looking grey hair.” The postal 
authorities must also have thought 
he looked a bit duck-like; for we 
later found that he featured (in 
an agricultural pose) as star of 
‘Island Scene’ on the eightpenny 
stamps. 

“Where do we anchor?” we 
both shouted as soon as they came 
within range. 

“We'll show you,” they replied, 
and two figures jumped neatly on 
board from one plunging craft to 
the other, just as easily and quietly 
as one might step from a stationary 
train onto the platform, 


* 
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“T’m Vernon Young,” said the 
first man, “and this is my brother 
Andrew.” 


Two hours later, ready to go 
ashore, we sat in the cockpit waiting 
for Vernon to return and fetch us. 
Months before, in Canada, we had 
been shown a film of Pitcairners 
flinging their boats through the surf, 
and it had given Jill the heebie- 
jeebies on a major scale. Now that 
we knew we were about to find out 
what it felt like, we were both rather 
silent. Besides that we had worries 
about Salmo’s safety. Should we 
leave her to look after herself or 
shouldn’t we? Would she drag her 
anchor or wouldn’t she ? 

The longboat had left us some time 
ago; they wanted to get themselves 
ready for church, they said; but 
Vernon had promised to return and 
fetch us when we'd had time to 
change and make sure that the anchor 
had taken a proper hold. 

At last we saw movement on shore. 
Two figures moved here and there 
among the boat-houses and we saw 
them dragging a long canoe-like boat 
down towards the water. Here 
goes! we thought. 

Our own motion was terrible. It 
was quite the most uncomfortable 
berth I’ve ever anchored in. The 
rocks roared and spouted at what 
seemed to be little more than arm’s- 
length and, what made things worse, 
the backwash turned and fought 
with the main ocean swell beneath 
our keel, wrenching at the anchor 
cable and throwing up vile pyramidal 
waves all round about. Salmo’s 


antics combined with everything 
else to make us edgy. 

“Look,” said Jill, “we can’t 
possibly take the camera with us. 
It’s bound to be ruined.” 

I wasn’t too happy about taking 
it either, but I did long to have a 
record of what it felt like to go surf- 
ing in for the first time. If we didn’t 
take the sequence today, would we 
ever have a better chance? Would 
we? Wouldn’t we? 

Vernon and his companion had the 
boat in the water now and were 
standing up in it, facing seaward, 
just inshore of the surf-line. A huge 
wave broke, all white and frothy, 
and roared in towards them. They 
paddled a few strokes towards it; 
the canoe rose in a light splatter of 
foam, and the wave passed beneath 
them, racing for the beach. Still 
they waited, holding the canoe in 
the same position. Another wave 
came at them, and another and 
another. 

We thought of our camera, and 
we thought of the film that we wanted 
to take, and Salmo wheeled and 
danced beneath us like a thing 
demented. 

Suddenly the two figures began 
to paddle furiously. The paddles 
dipped into the water at a terrific 
rate and the canoe shot forward. 
Two little waves went underneath 
them and then a great big, black, 
grandfather of a sea began to rear 
up to seaward. Higher it rose, and 
higher still. Curling forward, top- 
pling, toppling, toppling .. . the 
canoe rushed to meet it before it 
should break. It seemed so unfair 
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that they should have to meet this 
wave, this monster, just when we 
thought they were through the last 
line of surf and clear of everything. 
And then they met, the sea and the 
canoe. And as quietly as a seagull 
the canoe lifted up over the wave- 
top without shipping a drop. The 
wave broke with a roar, a boat’s 
length astern of them, and the tempo 
of their paddling eased down. In 
a minute more they were alongside, 
no whit worried . . . no, no, it had 
been a very quiet trip out this one, 
and we were at once ashamed that 
the palms of our hands should be 
sticky with sweat. 

We bundled into the canoe, Jill 
aft and myself for’ard, with our 
loads of clothes and washing-gear 
and cameras clutched to our bosoms, 
and before we were hardly aware of it 
we were speeding back for the beach 
again. But this time Vernon and 
Reynold Warren (as Vernon’s crew 
had been introduced) were sitting 
down and rowing the boat instead 
of standing and paddling. 

After so much anticipation the 
trip turned out to be a bit of an anti- 
climax. A wave crawled underneath 
us, and broke ; the bows went down, 
and we shot inshore in a flurry of 
broken water. Close on our port 
side a line of rocks spouted as the 
wave hit each in turn. Very fierce 
they looked, and it was hard to 
realise that it was our wave that was 
causing all the bother. As the last 
of the rocks rushed past us, Vernon 
gave a mighty heave on his oar; 
the wave passed beneath us as we 
slewed to port into the sheltered 


water left by the rocks, and then all 
of a sudden we found that we were 
there. Ahead lay the beach, covered 
in a fan-shaped skidway of roughly 
squared logs, and beyond the skid- 
way lay the boathouses. We leaped 
ashore, steadied the boat while a 
spent wave lifted her onto the first 
baulk of timber, and then we ran 
her easily up the beach. We were 
ashore. We had arrived. 

Vernon squelched up the muddy 
path ahead of us, the red clay 
squeezing itself like toothpaste be- 
tween his knobbled and calloused 
toes. We slipped and slithered in 
his wake determined that we’d never 
wear shoes again, and wondered 
how much higher we’d have to go 
before the path began to flatten out 
a little. The only thing that kept 
us going was a delightful steaming 
white vision that floated before our 
eyes—the bath that we’d been prom- 
ised. It was more than two months 
since we had been able to indulge 
in one. 

At last we reached the top, a sort 
of flat platform with a large shed on 
it, close to the flagstaff where we’d 
first seen the crowd of women 
gathered. 

“* Well, there she is,” said Vernon, 
“ better take a last look at her before 
we go on. You can’t see the bay 
from my house.” 

Far, far, below us lay Salmo 
rolling at her anchor. Even at this 
distance we hardly dared to watch 
her frantic curvetting and plunging. 
The mast wove giddy spirals through 
the air, round and round and down, 
and up and down again. We thought 
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of the anchor chain, and we thought 
of the anchor, and we thought of all 
that Salmo meant to us, and very 
nearly decided to go back down the 
path again and back out through the 
surf to her. But common sense came 
to our aid. We weren’t anchored 
quite as close inshore as we had 
seemed to be. Seen from this height 
she was really quite well out. And 
the anchor wasn’t dragging. Salmo 
plunged and she swooped, but she 
never moved at all. We agreed that 
she looked rather like a celluloid 
duck in a very large bath, and decided 
that she’d be able to look after her- 
self unless the weather grew worse, 
so we followed Vernon up the path 
where it led through the trees to 
Adamstown. 

At once we found ourselves in a 
totally different world from the one 
of cliffs and sky and seabirds and 
water that we had known for so long 
and just left. Everything was lush 
and green and flamboyant. There 
were flowers everywhere, hibiscus 
and lilies and convolvulus. The 
houses of Adamstown stood in little 
clearings all dappled where the sun 
shone through the trees, and hens 
pecked and scrabbled around them. 
For the last fifty yards the path 
grew even steeper and more slippery, 
so that it was almost on hands and 
knees that we finished off our 
journey. Vernon’s wife Lillian stood 
waiting for us at the doorway and 
gave us a terrific welcome which 
ended up with the wish that we 
should “‘ make ourselves at ho-am.” 
It’s a funny trick of speech they 
seem to have, the splitting of all the 


long vowel-sounds into two: things 
on Pitcairn are never all right, 
they’re always ri-aht. 

The bath was a large two-handled 
zinc affair (not at all like our vision 
of chrome and enamel) and we filled 
it with buckets from a cauldron of 
boiling water conveniently built over 
a brick fireplace just outside the bath- 
room door. We wallowed for a long 
time, lathering ourselves all over, 
then tipped the water out with a 
wondrous hoosh onto the concrete’ 
floor, from where it rushed down a 
sort of chute affair and out among 
the hens. 

Feeling very spick-and-span we 
went in to join Vernon and Lillian, 
but my complacency was rudely 
shaken when Vernon immediately 
offered to lend me some clothes to 
go to church in. When I saw the 
knife-edge creases in the borrowed 
trousers and felt the starch crackling 
in the shirt, I realised that we’d have 
to raise our standards of spick-and- 
spannery very considerably while we 
stayed on the island. Jill passed 
muster in her skirt and blouse, but 
only just; for all the time that we 
slithered downhill to the church, 
Lillian kept on assuring her, very 
kindly, that she was ‘Quite all 
ri-aht’ and that she wasn’t to worry 
about not wearing a dress. Vernon, 
I noticed, had immaculate white 
tennis-shoes, but as a concession to 
the breadth of his feet, they didn’t 
have any laces in them. 

During the service our minds 
wandered slightly, and we looked 
round at the congregation. It was 
at once obvious that everyone else 
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was suffering from shoe trouble as 
well, and all round about we watched 
toes being stretched luxuriously while 
the shoes themselves remained be- 
neath the pews. 

Besides ourselves, the pastor— 
from Sydney—was the only one 
whose feet seemed quiescent. Above 
the shoes he wore a particularly 
virulent blue business suit. We met 
him next day, stripped to the waist 
and sweating like a bull as he dug 
the foundations for the low wall that 
was to go round the church. It was 
a very hot day, and he invited us to 
his house to have some orange juice 
from the refrigerator. 

“Yes,” he said, “me and the 
schoolmaster are the only two for- 
eigners on the island. Both of us 
come for three-year tours. He’s 
from New Zealand.” 

We asked how he liked it. “ Oh, 
it’s grand,” he replied. “ They’re 
wonderful people, the islanders, as 
you’ve probably discovered. Very 
nice, terribly generous; they even 
lend me this house, you know. 
When I go the owner will move back 
into it, and then someone else will 
lend his house to the next pastor.” 

We wanted to know about money, 
for we’d never seen any being used. 
“No. None is used. Not on the 
island, that is. Only for buying 
stamps, or for anything that’s needed 
from outside. That’s what all the 
souvenir-making is for. They work 
like blacks at that, you know. Stay 
up half the night sometimes if a ship’s 
expected in and stocks are low. I 
often think they work too hard at it. 
It’s a dead-end sort of life carving a 


never-ending series of flying-fish, or 
making baskets or whatever it may 
be. No one ever seems to think of 
branching out into anything new. 
There used to be cows on the island 
at one time, you know; did quite 
well too, by all accounts. But it was 
too much trouble . . . didn’t leave 
enough time for making souvenirs 
. « » 80 they let them die off. Now 
they have to buy canned milk and 
canned meat all the time. And that 
means they have to sell still more 
souvenirs to pay for it. A very 
vicious circle.” 

Underneath his house the pastor 
kept a sort of Pitcairn museum. No 
one knows who the first inhabitants 
of the island were, though everyone 
has theories on the subject. Who- 
ever they may have been they seem 
to have been an industrious lot; for 
the pastor hauled out box upon box 
of stone weapons and instruments 
and finally a darned great length of 
barnacled timber. “ That’s the stock 
of the Bounty’s anchor,” he an- 
nounced, “do you see? There’s 
still even a bit of the rope cable left, 
secured to the ring. Some Americans 
with aqualungs from the yacht 
Yankee fished it all up a year ago. 
The anchor itself is down at the 
landing still, You probably saw it 
on your way up.” 

As a matter of fact we had seen it. 
Vernon had told us, slightly aggriev- 
edly, that the pastor and the school- 
master were always on at people to 
drag it up to the square outside the 
church and set it up on a concrete 
base. But, Vernon had gone on, it 
was a very heavy thing to move, and 
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most people thought it would be far 
better to cut it up into small bits 
where it lay. “ But what would you 
use the bits for?” Jill had asked. 
* Oh, we’d mount them on wooden 
bases, you see, and sell them as 
paper-weights to the tourists.” 

Clearly the Bounty anchor was a 
big bone of contention in local 
political life. 

The Bounty herself was not nearly 
as ‘ lost’ as we’d imagined her to be 
when we read a long article about 
her ‘ finding ’ in a number of British 
papers. She lies, what’s left of her, 
just where Fletcher Christian beached 
her and burnt her, right next door 
to the landing-place. The chief 
remaining pieces are the pigs of 
ballast that litter the shore. Periodi- 
cally the Admiralty get very upset 
about it when they think that people 
are improperly making away with 
them. Not that they do very much 
about it except write aggrieved 
letters to the British consul at Tahiti, 
telling him to put a stop to the prac- 
tice forthwith. “And the remark- 
able thing is,”’ said the consul when 
we met him, months later, “ that I 
once did find a pig of the stuff in one 
of the yachts that came in here. 
How they got it on board was a 
mystery, it weighed nearly three- 
quarters of a ton, as I discovered as 
soon as I had seized it on the Admir- 
alty’s behalf. It took twelve Tahit- 
ians to lift it into a lorry and another 
twelve to lift it out again. Then I 
asked the Admiralty what they 
wanted me to do with it, because it 
was lying in the middle of the lawn 
at the consulate and everyone was 


hurting themselves by falling over it. 
I never did get any answer, so I 
finally shipped it back to them in a 
cardboard box.” 

One day Jill and I were sitting 
writing letters in Vernon’s house. 
Vernon had gone up the hill to his 
garden to pick oranges, because a ship 
was expected to call in a couple of 
days and he wanted to have some 
handy to sell to them. Lillian was 
outside in the kitchen, baking, and 
we had the room to ourselves. The 
most conspicuous object in it was 
the baby who lay asleep in the bath. 
We had thought, for a while, that it 
was Vernon’s baby, because it seemed 
to be so very much a member of the 
household: it was some days before 
we found that it was a rather distant 
cousin or nephew or something like 
that. The parents, Lillian had 
announced calmly, were away at 
Oeno. The pastor, when we visited 
him, had apologised that his wife 
wasn’t there to give us a meal. She 
too was ‘ away at Oeno,’ and it wasn’t 
long before we found out that very 
nearly half the population of the 
island was missing. These migratory 
urges seem to hit the islanders once 
or twice a year, and off they all go, 
either to Henderson Island (to collect 
wood to make into flying-fishes) or, 
as in this case, to Oeno where shells 
(for necklaces) are the attraction. 
Now, Oeno is closer than Henderson, 
a mere seventy-five miles, but its 
highest point is the top of a palm- 
tree eighty feet above the water. 
It is a perfect example of an atoll, 
complete with a very fine surrounding 
reef, and there’s never a man of all 
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those men in Pitcairn who knows 
the first thing about navigation in its 
more widely accepted sense. Appar- 
ently they don’t need to. They just 
go on the principle of, “Oh yes. 
Oeno’s over there. We always go 
this way.” And, what’s more, in all 
the years that they’ve been doing it, 
no one has ever got lost. To add to 
the excitements, neither island has 
a proper landing-place: in each you 
not only have to land, but also have 
to get back to sea again by waiting 
for a wave sufficiently large to come 
crashing over the reef and provide an 
adequate depth of water for floating 
purposes. And it’s not just the men 
who do this. The women go along 
too, and children down to four years 
old. They’re tough, mighty tough 
in the South. 

As we sat and wrote our letters 
and Jill made clucking noises at the 
baby in its bathtub-bed, I couldn’t 
help noticing that the weather was 
getting filthier and filthier. The 
tops of the palms were bending 
farther and farther over, and more 
and more white horses appeared on 
the small patch of sea that was all 
that Vernon’s window commanded. 

A blatter of rain drummed against 
the glass of the window and I felt I 
could stand it no longer. We made 
our way out to the kitchen. Like all 
the island kitchens it is an outside 
affair, a simple thatched hut over 
the top of two open stone fireplaces, 
where huge wood fires burn almost 
continuously. Lillian had just reached 
the stage of raking the embers out 
of her oven before she put the bread 
in. Anxious though we were, we 

A2 


had to pause to watch this operation. 
It’s really very simple. The oven is 
made of huge stone slabs and the 
fire is lit inside it. When the time 
is judged to be ripe, the embers are 
raked out, and the heat left in the 
slabs of stone does the baking. 
Lillian thrust in her pans of dough 
and put the heavy iron door back in 
place across the oven’s front. Then 
she turned to find out what was 
bothering us. 

We told her, and she considered 
for a few moments. Vernon could 
not be got at for another hour. 
Reynold would probably be at home. 
Andrew might be, but he might have 
gone out fishing. If he wasn’t at 
home then Charlie might be, or 
Willie or Dick. She’d ring up and 
find out. 

The telephone is an astonishing 
contrivance, presented to the island 
by (I believe) the city of Auckland, 
though it looked as though someone 
had raided a museum to get hold of 
the bits. Calling is done by a com- 
plicated series of longs and shorts on 
the crank-type bell, but it doesn’t 
really matter if you forget the code, 
for everyone seems to listen in any- 
way. Very soon a crew was organised 
—Reynold and Andrew. Jill and I 
had meanwhile had a rapid parley 
in which it had been decided that 
she should stay behind and I would 
go out alone. 

As we started off down the path 
I found that I was going faster and 
faster, until I was nearly running. 
At each new vista of sea that opened 
up through gaps in the trees my heart 
sank further and further. Surely, 
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surely, Salmo should be in sight in 
that gap. By the time I finally 
reached the place where you get the 
first glimpse of Bounty Bay, I had 
firmly convinced myself that I’d left 
my return too late, and that Salmo 
had long ago dragged her anchor 
and joined the Bounty among the 
rocks and the surf. But of course 
she hadn’t. There she was, bouncing 
and wheeling as wildly as ever, but 
still firmly anchored, and I felt 
ashamed of my foolish fears. 

It only took a few moments to 
reach the landing-place and launch 
Andrew’s canoe. Very soon we 
were waiting inside the surf for a 
calm spell that would let us dash out 
without a drenching—or worse. At 
last it came (though to me it didn’t 
look much calmer than it had done 
five or six waves before); Reynold 
and Andrew paddled like maniacs. 
Bang ! and we went through a small 
one: Bang! through another; 
Whoosh ! and over a third, and there 
we were at sea and heading towards 
the frantic Salmo, who was worrying 
at her cable as a dog worries a bone. 
It was an enormous relief when I 
got some sail onto her and broke out 
the anchor and headed away offshore 
to where I could no longer hear the 
pounding of the surf. 

It was a glorious still blue day 
when I returned, and Jill was burst- 
ing to tell me about the birthday- 
party she’d been to the night before. 
** The amount we all ate,” she said. 
“T’ve never seen such quantities of 
food. There was breadfruit and fish 
and corned-beef and taro and jelly 
and peas and new bread and eggs.” 


She sounded just like the water-rat 
preparing for a picnic. “‘ And during 
the meal,” she went on, “ I couldn’t 
understand a word that anyone said, 
because they were all talking Pit- 
cairn; except occasionally, when 
they remembered, and then some of 
them would speak English to me for 
a bit. I’m beginning to understand 
Pitcairn a bit too. It’s a sort of 
shorthand, really. ‘ Wathingyugwen- 
dutama’ means ‘ What are you going 
to do tomorrow?’ But it’s terribly 
difficult to understand when they go 
at it hard. I believe the children get 
beaten when they do it during school 
hours.” Evidently she had enjoyed 
her time as a castaway. 

It was our last day. A ship 
was due to come in (there’s one 
every ten days or so, we were 
astonished to learn) and we wanted 
to see what went on during these 
visits. 

The wireless operator had said the 
ship was due at ten o’clock in the 
morning, so at nine we posted our- 
selves on the landing-place. Fred 
Christian was the first to arrive ; he 
strode down the path with a pole on 
his shoulders and two baskets slung 
on either end of it, oranges and 
bananas at one end, flying-fish, grass 
skirts and wooden tortoises at the 
other. After him came Andrew 
Young, and then in ones and twos 
they all arrived, all with baskets and 
all chatting. A few of the women 
also gathered, but by island custom 
(law almost) they don’t go out to the 
ships, and they sat a little apart in 
a patch of shade, and laughed and 
joked among themselves. 
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“The bell’s been rung,” said 
Vernon to me. 

** What bell?” I asked. 

“ Oh, the sighting bell,” he replied. 
“ It’s always rung by the first person 
to sight any ship, and everyone who 
wants to go out and meet it has to 
get down to the landing-place within 
a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Was it rung for us?” Jill asked 
him. 

* Oh yes,” said Vernon. “ It was 
young Donald over there who was 
the first to see you when you appeared 
that morning. He was just on his 
way down to go fishing.” 

We felt flattered. It was the first 
we had heard of this. 

By a quarter to ten we could even 
see the ship—one of the New 
Zealand Line—from the landing- 
place. Everyone gathered round one 
of the huge longboats and with much 
shouting and laughing she was 
launched. 

Vernon was very worried about 
Jill. He knew she was longing to go 
out in the longboat, but he couldn’t 
bring himself to go against the island 
tradition of ‘ no women,’ and he was 
greatly relieved when Jill told him 
that she quite realised she couldn’t 
go. He had wanted her to say that, 
but hadn’t been able to summon up 
the courage to tell her that that was 
what he wanted. 

The confusion of loading up the 
boat was enormous. ‘Twenty-five 
people, a hundred baskets of this and 
that, mail, the pastor, me, a boy who 
was going to New Zealand to study 
medicine, all were finally crammed 
on board somehow and we were 


ready to start. Everyone fumbled 
for oars and shouted at everyone 
else and told them what to do, not 
paying any attention to what anyone 
else was shouting. Somehow, mir- 
aculously, the boat stayed afloat and 
pointing the right way. More shout- 
ing, more laughing, more abuse of 
the coxswain, “Ach! you couldn’t 
even steer a wheelbarra” (‘ wheel- 
barrow ’ seems to be a Pitcairn joke- 
word—something like ‘ Wigan’ in 
English music-halls) and then myster- 
iously, everyone began to row. It 
was a calm day and we barely noticed 
the surf as we went through it. We 
passed Salmo as she lay to her anchor, 
and then everyone began to curse the 
captain of the ship. “Ach! Silly 
old fool, never will bring his ship in 
nearer than two mile”: and, “ Ach! 
he used to be the mate in the old 
So-and-So. Crews always hate him. 
Drinks like a fish.” There’s not 
much that they miss, down in Pit- 
cairn, of what swims within their 
ken. 

Still arguing, shouting and laugh- 
ing, we came alongside the ship. A 
jumping-ladder was lowered and 
there came a mad dive, and devil take 
the hindmost, to get on board first. 
In a twinkling the boat was empty 
except for the coxswain, the pastor 
and myself. Coxswains miss all the 
trade on these occasions, so a strict 
rota is kept. More sedately, the 
pastor and I climbed on board to 
find that everyone was already squat- 
ting on the deck and had set up shop 
all round him. Passengers thronged 
to ask questions and to buy grass 
skirts and baskets, and money clinked 
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cheerfully. More corned-beef, I 
thought to myself, and then busily 
denied, to an elderly Auckland lady, 
having any connections with bygone 
mutineers. 

The ship stopped for only an hour 
and a half, and we soon found our- 
selves back in the longboat and 
arguing furiously whether the wind 
would, or wouldn’t, allow us to sail 
back. Obviously it wouldn’t. It 
was dead in our faces, and the long- 
boat only boasts a very elderly lug- 
sail and no keel or leeboard. I felt 
myself completely at home now, 
and argued with the best of them: 
“ Ach! we couldn’t even sail a wheel- 
barra back with the wind like this, 
let alone an old tub of a boat.” We 
couldn’t either. We had to row it 
back. All three miles of it. 

Then Jill was collected, and heaps 


of presents, fruit and bread and 
wooden flying-fishes, and letters for 
delivery to here and there and every- 
where, and back to Salmo they took 
us. 
We hoisted the sails, weighed the 
anchor and wondered at the ease 
with which it came up. No wonder 
it was easy! The fluke had caught 
beneath a coral-head, and the tug, 
tug, tugging of the cable, as Salmo 
swooped and plunged, had sheered 
the shank clean across. 

We breathed a prayer of thanks 
that it had happened no sooner, and 
turned our stern to the landing-place. 
Smaller it became and smaller still. 
The waving crowd at the lookout 
hill went back to their houses, and 
when it grew dark the island was 
once again a tiny smudge on the 
horizon. 
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GREASED LINE FOR TROUT 


BY JEREMY CHUTER j 


‘A chalk stream is no place for bunglers, and none but an artist 
could hope to achieve anything like success.’ 


So wrote the great Halford. The 
result was that the opportunity to 
fish a chalk stream, when it came, 
had the same effect on me as a 
promise of marriage—enchantment 
at my unbelievable good fortune, 
followed by misgivings as the day 
drew near, particularly when I held 
myself up to the light. 

I, a Scot, brought up to the rough 
and tumble of windswept lochs and 
boisterous rivers, was about to enter 
the haute école of troutmanship clad 
in rough hose and hob-nailed boots. 
There would be a quiet titter behind 
silken ’kerchiefs at the effete contents 
of my fly-box, and my coarse 
northern practices would be likened 
to taking strawberries and cream 
with a thick wooden spoon. The 
urge to make the attempt was, 
however, too strong. 

Thus equipped I went south, the 
words chalk stream a sesame that 
admitted my mind to a gallery where 
the landscapes were tidy, green, and 
sun-drenched, and through which 
there meandered dainty streams of 
crystal water, shoaled with trout of 
fantastic weight and astuteness. In 
fact, I arrived in an embryonic 


typhoon and caught my first chalk 
stream trout on a loch fly. 


Derek peeked over the parapet of 
the small stone bridge on which we 
were standing, and scowled through 
the wind and rain at the grey water, 
rippled and pock-marked by the 
chilling showers. 

“* Hopeless ?” I asked, searching 
desperately among the debris of my 
crashed hopes for a consoling frag- 
ment. 

An understanding smile spread 
across his face. ‘‘ What’s the old 
saying ? Where there’s a trout there’s 
always...” 

“A fool?” I was feeling madly 
cynical by this time. 

Derek laughed and pointed. 
“ Those poplars down there should 
be breaking the wind. I'll try up- 
stream. Meet you at the hut at one. 
Here’s a key if you get fed up.” 

Derek as usual was right. The 
poplars were breaking the wind— 
shattering it into a million eddies 
that dashed wildly over the pool to 
reform somewhere behind me. The 
stream—at its widest it would not 
exceed the width of a good road— 
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was contained by low, ill-defined 
banks, thigh-deep with a profusion 
of saturated plants that cowered and 
trembled at each blast. Brambles 
swung wildly in the air, convolvulus 
leaves flickered green and light green, 
signalling an unintelligible morse. 
Even some stiff-bladed iris had 
cracked and crumpled before the 
onslaught. 

The stream came gloomily round 
the bend, dallied about the roots of 
some hazels that leant over towards 
each other from opposite banks, 
emerged reluctantly from the shelter 
of this tunnel and sulked down a 
chute of chalk and silt to where I 
stood. There it slipped under a vast 
blanket of black-green trailing weed 
that reached out from my bank. 
Below the weed the stream yawned 
deeply, stretched itself out and 
seemed to come to a stop, its surface 
clawed, scratched and ripped by 
unseen fingers. 

It is a curious thing that a century 
ago men fished chalk streams with 
the wet fly. Then scientific advance- 
ment made the dry fly possible— 
devised to represent the natural 
insect sitting on the surface of the 
stream. It had an immediate appeal 
with chalk-stream anglers. So much 
so indeed that, in the face of the hot- 
gospelling of its more ardent devotees, 
the wet fly was more or less out- 
lawed. Later this stern code suffered 
a modification when someone dared 
observe that a trout ringing the 
surface was often taking its food, not 
off, but just below the top, and it 
would be foolish to offer such a fish 


a floating fly. As a face-saver, 
attempts were made to copy the 
underwater insect more accurately 
than had been done by the old wet- 
fly designers, who sought a general 
effect. Thus was born the artificial 
nymph. The undertaker had turned 
mortician. 

I tied on one of these nymphs. It 
proved of no avail. Neither did 
another recommendation. This was 
not surprising. No fish were ringing 
the surface that I could see, and I was 
left like the starving undomesticated 
husband whose wife has gone off for 
a short holiday. The ingredients 
were there—a whole dozen of them, 
wispy colourless little things, not 
much bigger than rice grains. I 
knew as much about them as I did 
a recipe for a souffié. In such 
conditions one is forced to turn to 
the familiar and unimaginative— 
things like tin-openers and porridge, 
or, in this case, the flies I had 
confidence in. I dug deep into the 
sodden bag where somewhat shame- 
facedly I had stuffed my old fly-box 
with its trusted collection. 

The first two flies to confront me 
were old-fashioned heretics that I 
had not the temerity to use. The 
third was less brazen. It was a 
lightly dressed loch fly called a 
Zulu. I made two excuses to my 
conscience. The weather reminded 
me of Scotland and, if all I believed 
were true, no chalk-stream trout 
would look at anything so medieval. 

Casting with it was more difficult 
than with the featherless nymphs. 
The wind hammered it unmerci- 
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fully and it usually landed wide. At 
about my sixth cast a sudden gust 
whipped it upwards, halted it for a 
moment in mid air, and dropped it 
into the water right at the edge of the 
weed. Since I had been aiming for 
the water under the far bank, where 
I imagined the fish would be, I made 
to recast immediately. The line 
leapt obediently from the weed along 
which it was snaked, and the rod- 
point went down. I had hooked a 
trout. 

His retort was a spluttering pro- 
test, for I had hit him unduly hard 
and was lucky not to have lost the 
fly. Foolishly he burst out of his 
lie, cleared the cast of the clinging 
weed and dashed upstream. Quite 
panic-stricken he darted hither and 
thither, and then he came to the top. 
Keeping him under way I dragged 
him lurching and loping across the 
weed to my feet. Fourteen ounces. 
Another five fish followed in the 
course of the next two hours. Derek 
caught nothing. 

It is in the breast of every angler 
that, having caught a trout, he must 
show it off to the world. Time, 
however, allows us to stand back and 
view the past with less emotion. I 
now see my satisfaction rising on 
undercurrents of misgiving. I have 
a vague feeling that I abused a 
privilege on waters where trout are 
a means and not the end. For the 
charm of chalk-stream fishing is that 
it lends itself to an endless search for 
the perfect simulacrum of the natural 
insect, and the submission of one’s 
designs to a critic as impassive as a 


trout. The end is a confirmation, 
or a refutal, of one’s ingenuity. To 
fish a fly designed to represent 
nothing and everything and cast it 
blind, as I had done, is rather like 
trolling for trout on a loch. The most 
one can say is that it may get a fish. 
So does a net. In the days that 
followed I never tried the Zulu again 
except once. But that is a story 
which will have to wait. 

At about ten-thirty next morning 
we set up the rods, greased our lines 
and strolled towards the stream. The 
breeze blew cool and clean across the 
meadows, fresh with the scents of a 
countryside now restored from yester- 
day’s filthy gale, with washes of green, 
yellow and pale blue. Even in the 
distance the course of the stream 
could be traced from the files of 
alders and willows that cut across and 
twisted through the meadows. We 
reached and clambered over the fence 
that divided the pasture from the 
no-man’s-land that bordered the 
stream. As we swished through this 
thigh-deep tangle there came glimpses 
of the stream, its chubby countenance 
rosy with sunbeams, winking at us 
from behind the nodding grasses and 
flowering plants. Over the shallows 
it chuckled and ran like a happy child 
into the arms of the nearest pool to 
whisper of our coming. Under an 
old oak we sat back on a seat and 
waited. This was chalk-stream fish- 
ing as I had pictured it—leisurely 
and altogether comfortable. (I was 
to discover that this was an appear- 
ance peculiarly English. By the end 


of the week my arms were aching and 
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my knees were stiff with constant 
kneeling. Spells of inactivity there 
were, but once one went into the 
attack it was a test of endurance, 
temperament and craft.) 

To watch a river is rather like 
stepping out of bright sunlight into a 
darkened room. It is some time 
before one notices details. I took in 
at a glance the upturned tree-root to 
my right, behind which was a hole of 
deep water. Opposite this was a 
small bay fashioned by the deflected 
current from the tree-root. There 
were pews of dark-green weed and 
narrow aisles of dusty chalk between, 
a silted tin and . . . I looked again, 
peering hard. Scarcely a rod-length 
away I spied the head of a huge 
trout. 

He poked his nose from under the 
weed like some sleepy householder 
blinking at the dawn, the white of 
his mouth the only give-away in an 
otherwise excellent camouflage. Then 
flexing his muscles he threw off the 
quilt of weed and rolled out of bed. 
There he lay, a few inches above the 
chalk, his fins correcting the playful 
nudges of the current, his tail like a 
limp sail that occasionally fills to an 
eddy of air. Lethargically he reached 
over for a passing titbit, swung clear 
and, to a puff of silt, passed up the 
aisle with an imposing dignity. He 
went over to a stake driven into the 
bed of the stream and from which 
trailed a length of galvanised wire 
nailed to a plank. Beneath the 
canopy trapped by this artificial lie, 
he slipped from view. Derek laid a 
restraining hand on my knee. 


*Iv’ll be time when the hatch is 
up,” he said. But, as it happened, I 
never tried for that fish. So much 
was soon to divert my attention. 

As Derek had predicted, we had 
not long to wait for the hatch of fly. 
For some moments I had sensed that 
it must be due, for I seemed to have 
been caught up in the general mood 
of restlessness. Perhaps it was the 
appearance of swallows, the fleeting 
shadow of a fish slipping upstream 
into position, the sudden underwater 
flash of another turning to attack the 
rising nymph, the skittering splashes 
of small-fly in the perimeter. 

Two swallows swung round the 
bend and signalled that the fly was 
up as they dived upon the stream 
with excited squeaks. Quite sud- 
denly the duns appeared, bursting 
from their nymphal shucks through 
the surface film onto the water, there 
to sit and dry their wings before 
fluttering to the bankside bushes. 
From the bed of the river they had 
risen in answer to the curious gong of 
instinct, to mate, lay their eggs and 
die. 

Scoop one up from the stream onto 
the back of one’s hand. There it 
sits, goggle-eyed, still and trusting, 
its tail stuck proudly upward, its 
gossamer wings erect and finely 
veined. Such a creature the angler 
attempts to copy, using feather, wool 
and steel. A kiss from the gentle 


breeze is about all it can withstand. 
A playful finger will crush it, a puff 
from one’s breath will send it reeling. 
The stream bears it along indifferent 
to the massacre, as greedy maws 
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gulp down the duns and silent beaks 
swoop from above. 

To the survivors comes the final 
metamorphosis, and there material- 
ises from the husks of the duns a 
creature even more ethereal. Its 
body glowing in the evening light 
has acquired an exquisite form, its 
wings an unbelievable transparency. 
There is an added grace to its move- 
ment and an ease of flight not 
apparent in the dun. At last, in the 
closing hours of daylight, it has 
achieved perfection. By darkness it 
will be dead. 

The males fall exhausted from 
their mating. The female, heavy 
with fertilised eggs, returns to the 
river, Oviposting as she dips to the 
stream. Daintily she eludes a lustful 
lunge from below, skips up the pool, 
fluttering her wings coquettishly in a 
quiet backwater and takes off with a 
gay taunt before another fish can 
grab her. She pauses to tease a third 
with a playful flirt, and slips from his 
eager grasp. Soon the whole pool is 
seized with a mad desire. 

Her end may be a swift, or a 
lingering paralysis as the last of her 
eggs and life pass from her. Her 
little wings begin to cloud and sag. 
Her tormented body struggles to 
remain upright. She sways, her 
wings flicker, hang still and flicker 
again, stiffen and fall flat. She is 
dead—a tiny cross stretched across 
the bosom of her foster-mother. 
Silently the river, its face mercifully 
hidden by the dusk, gathers her up 
and carries her hurriedly into some 
secluded bay already littered with 


the pathetic flotsam of a thousand 
others. 

As I picked up, with little diffi- 
culty, my first brace of trout, I 
quickly realised that, with so many, 
fish about, satisfaction was only to 
be found by pin-pointing a particular 
trout and sending the fly after him. 
This was indeed a novelty for me, 
by whom anything was generally 
accepted with gratefulness for the 
stupidity of fish. 

I make my way slowly upstream, 
eying every rise for an adversary that 
I could pompously regard as a fitting 
bouquet for my ambitions. I came 
to the remains of a small footbridge 
—three pairs of jagged uprights 
connected loosely with bits of the 
original underframing. Across the 
more solid sections there remained a 
few planks. 

Round the middle pile was 
wrapped a bedraggled collection of 
rubbish, and just astern of this there 
lay a trout. 

Small wonder, I thought to myself. 
No peer could have employed a more 
willing retinue. The indefatigable 
current, fussing eddies, eager up- 
surges, the casual catspaw were all 
there to attend upon him with a 
constant succession of flies and tit- 
bits. Although I could not see him 
he was undoubtedly an aristocrat— 
this from his genteel manner. In 
making my obeisances, however, I 
found myself over my head in 
greenery. But it was an ideal hiding- 
place. The fish could not see me. 
On the other hand, I could no 
longer see his lie. This, and a nettle 
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against my cheek brought me to my 
feet. I can only assume that this 
sudden movement, conducted in 
‘stinging anguish, disturbed the fish. 
With a swirl of disgust he went 
down. 

Forewarned, I approached him 
next day more discreetly. I had cast 
a fly at him a couple of times when, 
for some reason, he edged into view 
and began to cruise up the shallow 
water near my side. Slowly, like a 
submarine coming out of dock, he 
passed under the bridge and out the 
other side. Like a fool I sent my 
fly after him. The line, racing 
through the rings, took the fly up- 
stream beyond the bridge and 
deposited it wide of the mark but 
apparently with an aggressive plop. 
At least the trout swung, with an 
unexpected alacrity, into a defensive 
attitude—directly downstream from 
the fly, his nose inches from it. So 
placed he backed—as if threatened— 
towards, and under the bridge. 
There, presumably in a last valiant 
attempt to preserve his domain, he 
snapped up the fly and dived under 
the rubbish. 

I had no choice but to leap forward 
and throw myself across the rotting 
woodwork and try to pass my rod 
underneath from hand to hand. 
Unfortunately the centre pile was too 
close to enable me to lead with the 
rod point, and long before I could 
manceuvre I knew I had lost both 
trout and fly. 

At such moments my reactions 
vary. This was the first time I ever 
turned round and kicked a hapless 


and inanimate object—the bridge. 
The whole thing had happened in a 
matter of seconds, and in that time 
I had hurled myself forward like a 
despairing full back, cut my wrist 
severely on a rusty nail, cupped up a 
bootful of water, and lost my temper. 
My picture of chalk streams was 
being reshaped with a touch of 
reality. 

Trout, however, are like dogs. A 
new one quickly replaces the departed 
and I was soon engaged trying my 
fly on another. He was a short- 
headed, thick-set silvery fish just like 
the last one, and was feeding with 
such abandon that I crept right up to 
him and easily dropped the fly on 
his nose. He simply gobbled it up 
without a pause, took but a second 
to realise his mistake and promptly 
added another ten yards to the 
distance between us. I soon had 
him in the net. He was not as big as 
the one I had just lost. But then they 
never are. 

Up from the bridge was a grassy, 
close-cropped, horse-shoe bend where 
I found the wind to be almost in my 
face in spite of a hedge of untidy 
hazels screening the far bank. Here 
the water came down a shallow 
stretch that was ponderous rather 
than fast, turbulent rather than 
stately. From the neck to a deep pot 
inside the horse-shoe the sun-glazed 
surface was a patchwork of trailing 
weeds and criss-cross currents, raked 
over lightly by the breeze and dusted 
with a scattering of duns. It was 
ringed by packs of trout attacking 
the tiny craft as they herded together. 
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A big trout lay in midstream 
about ten yards off, in shallowish 
water, this side of a layer of weed. 
Such was his camouflage that I would 
not have spotted him had it not been 
for the floundering of a succession of 
duns which he, with hardly a break 
on the surface, was taking down. At 
first I was aware only of a dim smoky 
shape. Then a passing eddy, altering 
the refraction of the light, pulled 
back the curtain between us and 
revealed him in his full glory. It 
was only a momentary view. I 
stopped in my tracks, savouring the 
first of a succession of emotions that 
were to range from the first tally ho ! 
to final exhaustion. 

My hand was trembling as I drew 
off line, whipped the rod and shot 
the fly at him. It landed wide and I 
had to let it float by before daring to 
retrieve it. Indeed, it was a long 
time before I was able to cheat the 
wind and currents. They kept 
reaching out to give my line an 
irritating tweak, thereby declaring 
the fly’s artificiality by revealing its 
attachment to some unseen danger. 
At length I arranged it all. The line 
lay across the water in lazy coils, a 
temporary buffer against the annoying 
nudges of the current. 

The count down. Inches six, five, 
four—how quickly the fly approached 
him !—two, one, Now! A black 
neb broke through—and sank out of 
sight. He never even touched it. I 
swore quietly to myself and started 
ali over again. 

Up north, trout, like ghosts, have 
to be taken on trust. They are 


seldom seen and their materialisation 
is generally sudden. One would 
therefore think that, to be able to 
select a trout by inspection (as I had 
done) rather than by the style of the 
rise, would be a fascinating experi- 
ence. So it is—at first. Unfortun- 
ately, such a situation leads one on 
like a greenhorn in the clutches of a 
pair of card-sharpers. 

Had I not actually seen that fish 
I would no doubt have passed on 
soon enough, reluctant to spend, and 
possibly waste too much time on a 
mere surmise. But his solid avoirdu- 
pois had been altogether too frank. 
He hung there swaying in the stream 
—a carrot before the donkey that I 
was. 

And so I went on casting, casting, 
casting. Back into the wind, ham- 
mering the fly to right and left, too 
far up, too far down, twice within 
inches of his nose, both times on the 
off beat, he rising just before and 
after. And then it happened. — 
I took the count down: six.. 
five ... two, one. There was a 
sudden flash, a violent explosion out 
of which he rose with all the stately 
pois¢ and gathering momentum of a 
space-rocket. I scrambled to my 
feet In a moment he was lost to 

view, a slim ‘ v,’ where the line cut 
through the water, tracking his flight 
through the clouds of weed. I let the 
reel take the strain as I stood tensed 
for the re-entry. For I had no doubt 
his bolt-hole lay behind him in the 
pot. Sooner or later he would be 
drawn there. And so it happened. 
He had hardly covered twelve yards 
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when he pulled out of his initial 
terror. He whipped round and 
roared past. A foot from the bank 
he struck out into the middle again, 
the attendant line springing taut as it 
took up the strain. I stripped more 
line off the reel to cushion the inevi- 
table shock, for there was no stop- 
ping him. Safely he reached the pot. 

It is, of course, the essence of good 
tactics to keep such a fish on the 
move the sooner to tire him (before 
something gives) into that supine 
docility that allows one to slip the 
landing-net under him. One must 
not be too brusque or the small hook 
may be torn from his jaws. The 
hall-mark of the beginner is an 
excited heave that breaks all, or an 
excessive caution during which the 
hook works loose. Having lost more 
fish than my pride cares to admit, I 
have now a fair idea of how much my 
tackle can take. To this point I had 
got without either of us drawing any 
closer. He remained in his small 
corner and I in mine, the only 
connection between us that shimmer- 
ing nylon cast, strumming against 
the current. In the end, he began to 
shake his head irritably and to back 
downstream, for all the world like a 
salmon, ducking from one weed-bed 
to the next until I had collected a 
harvest of loose stems and added 
weight to my line. Then quite 
suddenly he darted towards the pot 
again. I held him—hard. A moment 
later he came to the top flapping 
feebly. Quickly I lowered myself 
into the stream, lifted his head and 
slipped the net under his limp body. 


It was a moment of triumph and 
tragedy. A few minutes ago he was 
lying out there poised, with fins 
aquiver and eyes alert, a brisk inde- 
pendent and powerful personality 
immaculate in line and colour, aloof 
and superior. I had slipped into his 
world, deceived him, tamed him to 
stupefaction and carried him ashore 
a dead witness of my deceit. But 
behind the deception lies a measure 
of skill and judgment and a deal of 
persistence that can only be rounded 
off in one way. That is the tragedy 
of it. And it is perhaps for this 
reason that while the victor is 
congratulated on his return, all the 
admiring glances and comments are 
unconsciously directed to the catch. 

These fish selected from perhaps 
twelve brace were typical of those 
I caught or lost during my short 
stay. Moghamos was the last of 
them. 

Moghamos (a name privately be- 
stowed) was a bronzed rogue. At 
sundown he showed up beside a 
hatch-wall that upheld a small sluice- 
gate whose outworks bristled with 
nails, jagged planks, brambles and 
ivy. The sounds coming from this 
protective screen each evening could 
best be described as those of gluttony 
and debauchery—the smack of satis- 
fied lips, the sensual wallop of a tail 
against an eddy, the protesting 
giggles of the fast current, the gurgle 
of hubble-bubbles and the flash of 
silver. It was presumed that he lay 
abed all day under the quarter acre 
of weed that covered most of the 
pool. Certainly it was not beside the 
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hatch-wall where there were but 
eighteen inches of water. When the 
sun was low Moghamos could easily 
be spied on. His weight was put at 
over two pounds. And he teased 
everyone unmercifully ; for no one 
could get a fly to him because of the 
trailing brambles. 

On my last afternoon it was wet 
but not stormy. The air was still, 
damp and grey, shedding upon the 
pastures a fine penetrating mist that 
glossed the leaves of the dripping 
trees. Beneath them despondent 
cattle stood with switching tails and 
lowered heads. Even the fish were 
not moving. 

I came upon Moghamos’s pool, 
eyed it bleakly and passed on. A 
distinct gulp, for all the world like 
the behind-hand ‘phist’ from a 
spiv, turned my head in time to see 
the upstream edge of the weed-bed 
undulate lightly. 

Moghamos? I neither knew nor 
cared. It was the first move that 
afternoon. Rather cleverly (I 
thought) I spied the risks surrounding 
the weed-bed. I also saw a weakness 
in those same defences. A weed-bed 
that can break a fine cast could also 
hide a thick one from the fish below. 
I tied on something heavy and for 
want of a better idea put on the 
Zulu. 

From the lower end of the pool 
I laid my line across the weed, and 
the fly in the water beyond. I had 
not long to wait. Slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, the cast twitched. I 
struck. 

The line, as if stung, leapt from 


the weed. The weed rose in a 
sudden hump. The water ahead 
parted and there porpoised to view 
a huge trout—a golden vision, with 
spots the size of cherries. The rod 
dipped to his dive and stood to 
attention. The reel began with a 
gentle purr, hummed into a spin, 
and whirred to a piercing shriek as 
the line blurred—shuttled between 
the drum-cheeks. | Moghamos 
reached the hatch-gate and I stepped 
into the pool and made for the far 
bank, hoping to play him in the clear 
water on that side. 

At the hatch-gate he paused, hesi- 
tated for a second or two, as if seeking 
a route through, doubled back, 
swithered and returned to the hatch- 
gate again. Then he spun round and 
swept towards me. I was caught in 
midstream, not knowing on which 
side he would pass me, and afraid to 
swing my rod lest I forecast wrongly. 
All this, it be understood, happened 
in a trice. In no time he had passed 
me and was out of the pool. In my 
frantic efforts to clear the line I 
swayed, and clutched at an over- 
hanging willow. Only because of a 
supreme effort on my part did I avoid 
a soaking. As I fell I twisted round 
and landed in a sitting position at the 
water’s edge. 

I saw the last of the line cut 
by me, the belly straighten and go 
tight. The rod point went down. 
I let the reel have its head. He 
was still on! 

I got to my feet and splashed 
downstream after him to deep weedy 
water where he had dug himself in. 
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Lord Grey believed that trout hang 
on to the weed with their teeth and 
that some sharp rapping on the rod- 
butt will compel them to let go. In 
vain I rapped. I could feel Mog- 
hamos there, for every now and then 
there were transmitted up the line 
messages of encouragement. But 
these began to fade with the passing 
seconds. The responses became 
fewer and fewer, until I was conscious 
of nothing but a dead weight on the 
line. An unmovable mass of under- 
growth sheltered and protected Mog- 
hamos. He was too deeply en- 
trenched, and since I could not wade 
out to him (you bet I tried) we 


parted company to the ping of my 
overstretched cast. 

As Halford said, a chalk stream is 
no place for bunglers. It demands 
skill, hard work, perseverance and a 
little bit of luck. If I am not mis- 
taken that can be said of any art— 
or water, for that matter. Neverthe- 
less there remains a small subtle 
difference between the chalk stream 
and the others, and it is I think this. 
The contest is of a more personal 
nature, between you and a fish you 
have taken on, not blindly, as else- 
where, but by selection. Just any 
trout will not do on a chalk stream. 
Thus did I find it. 
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BY JOHN ONSLOW 


*You’RE nose is dribbling,” said 
my wife. 

“Tm dead,” I said seriously. 
“It’s fifty below and she says my 
nose is dribbling. My socks are 
frozen to the bones of my feet. My 
hands are crippled for life.” I 
stopped to allow the icicles on my 
moustache to drop into the wood- 
box. Then, warming to my theme 
as the heat of the house slowly 
penetrated—“‘ Where,” I asked, “ are 
the tender condolences, the whisky, 
the warm slippers, and ‘The Times 
Weekly Review,’ which the hardy 
pioneer might expect from his loving 
spouse? In my agony am I to be 
derided and scorned before the 
young >” 

From a jumble of toys on the floor 
two-year-old Andrew looked up at 
me. ‘ Look at Daddy ! ” he shouted, 
and he and his mother rocked with 
laughter. 

I had only been outside for half 
an hour, giving the horses and calves 
their evening feed. A log in the 
walls of the house boomed dully in 
the cold. 

“Your bath’s ready,” said Susan, 
“and if you hurry up we can have 
a drink before dinner.” 

“* Supper,” I amended. We were 
getting too sophisticated. 

I lay in my bath, letting the small 


aches soak away. The skin at the 
end of two fingers slipped off like 
the skin of a snake, leaving the 
extremities pink and dainty. This 
was the result of frostbite two or 
three weeks earlier. Lazily I mar- 
velled at the comfort of my new 
existence. We had installed the 
bathroom during the summer. The 
drain-pipe was six feet underground, 
safe from frost. The sump was 
eight feet deep. Now there was no 
shivering in an inadequate wash- 
tub before the stove, and no more 
carrying of waste water to be thrown 
into the piling snow. Remembering 
the promise of a drink I stood and 
pulled up the plug. A great bubble 
rose from the plug-hole, blinked, 
and subsided. ‘ Glug-glug,’ it said. 
The water stayed in the bath; 
motionless. It could not do this to 
me. I felt the plug-hole, hoping to 
find some obstruction, perhaps the 
epidermis from my fingers. There 
was nothing but water. I tried 
suction with a flannel. There was 
a half-hearted ‘ glug.’ 

Susan gave me some gin and 
vermouth in a large glass. 

“Perhaps it’s quite close,” she 
said. “The heat of the stove 
doesn’t go on the floor.” 

After supper I bailed out the bath 
and carried the water into the deep 
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snow. The Northern Lights dipped 
and swayed, and a great horned owl 
hooted in the spruce. As I thawed 
out again—‘‘ All modern conven- 
iences,” I said. Nicely warm, I set 
off across the yard and brought back 
two pipe-wrenches from the work- 
shop and garage. I laid them in 
the oven and turned on the gas. 
The flame came on as I applied 
a match. 

“That’s a bloody wonder,” I 
said. 

“What is?” said Susan, un- 
perturbed. 

“The gas isn’t frozen yet,” I 
explained. ‘‘ Comfort. That’s what 
I like. Pure, solid modern comfort.” 

“Propane can’t freeze,” said 
Susan. “It’s the gadget thing gets 
water into it.” 

This was reassuring, and when the 
pipe-wrenches were warm enough 
to handle with bare hands I grovelled 
with vigour on the bathroom floor. 
I unscrewed the bottom of the trap, 
and with a thrill found that it was 
blocked with ice. Susan brought the 
little pressure-lamp, and we trained 
its heat directly at the pipe. Gradu- 
ally the pipe cleared. I screwed up 
the trap, poured half a pound of salt 
down the plug-hole and left well 
alone. But next morning I banked 
up the outside wall of the bathroom 
with more snow. 

From the simple one-roomed log- 
cabin of my bachelor days the house 
had been turned into a four-roomed 
residence with bathroom and com- 
modious porch. The alterations 
were spread over a period of two 
years. First, the original room was 


lined inside with board walls, and 
the rough spruce floor covered with 
fir plywood. Old Country furniture, 
carpets and curtains transformed it. 
Two more windows were added. 
In came a refrigerator and a cook- 
stove, both working on propane gas. 
One corner became the kitchen, with 
modern cupboards and sink. The 
attic, which for nine years had 
contained mice and rubbish, was 
lined with plywood, and two dormer 
windows built out. The large porch 
we added was later turned into bath- 
room and bedroom. On the other 
side of the house we cut through the 
wall and built yet another bedroom. 
A new porch was added. Safety 
chimneys were installed in place of 
the dangerous thin stove-pipes ; the 
roof was covered with bright-red 
roofing, and the house of many 
gables sat snugly, sheltered by little 
hills. 

To hire a carpenter had seemed 
to be beyond our means, but news 
travels fast in the Peace River 
country. The next time I was in the 


town a young-looking man of about 


fifty accosted me. Percy came from 
Alberta. Diffidently he asked me if 
I was looking for a carpenter. I 
explained the difficulties to him, and 
found that he did not belong to any 
Union. His price for a working 
hour was well below union rates. 
Triumphantly I drove him home. 
Not only had we found a carpenter, 
we had found a new friend. Over 
the two years he paid three visits, 
and each time the house grew. We 
had a plumber to install the new 
chimneys, which he made by hand 
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in the town. He was not a punctual 
man. For weeks we waited for the 
plumber and his Yukon chimneys. 
I went to see him in the town. His 
workshop was closed, but I tracked 
him to a beer-parlour. He would be 
with me in five minutes. I waited 
for three hours. By that time he 
was not in a plumbing mood. Next 
morning I trapped him in his shop. 
We loaded the chimneys, and he 
headed out for the ranch. I was 
close behind him, but I stopped 
to pick up petrol in the town. 
Realising that the beer-parlours were 
now open I whipped into the 
plumber’s favourite haunt. He was 
there, the sole customer. 

** Wallie,” I said, “come out of 
there.” 

“Five minutes, Jarn,”’ he said. 
“‘ Five minutes.” 

Ostentatiously I bought two cases 
of beer, and carried them out to the 
car. Wallie followed. When we 
were safely off the public highway I 
closed up to Wallie’s van, and he 
stopped at my hooting. As we 
drank beer he explained the hazards 
of his occupation. Liquor was the 
complete antidote to the poisons that 
flourished in his system. All tin- 
smiths were forced to drink. In 
fact, the treatment was recommended 
by doctors. Wallie was with us for 
three days. We drank the beer, and 
he kept his health with judicious 
pulls at black bottles in the back of 
the van. 

After some time I began to see 
that our expansion of the house was 
indeed a necessity. First a boy was 
added to the family, and before the 


new porch was built, a small girl 
arrived. 

In my bachelor days I had trav- 
elled by horse, or waggon, or sleigh. 
It was always possible to find a way 
round, through or over obstacles. 
It was not so with a motor-car, even 
a Land-Rover. We hired a bull- 
dozer, and in a few hours it gouged 
out a road up to the house and up 
the steep hill on the opposite side of 
our valley. Before the building of 
this road our way out had been by 
eight miles of waggon-trail to the 
new road that had reached the settle- 
ment. Now we were within one 
and a half miles of that road, and only 
forty-seven miles from the town and 
a post office. 

On melting snow and glacé-ice the 
Land-Rover had to fight its way up 
the steep hill. In places the angle of 
ascent was so great that the little 
car, with chains on all four wheels, 
weaved from side to side. When 
the front wheels found a purchase it 
would dart in the direction in which 
the wheels happened to be pointing. 
This could be disconcerting; for 
there was nothing to stop the car 
from rolling downhill once it had 
left the trail. When a black film of 
mud lay on ice the descent of the 
hill was only to be undertaken with 
the utmost care. 

Despite these seasonal drawbacks 
our neighbours and other visitors 
managed to reach us frequently, and 
a team of horses, ready harnessed in 
the barn, ensured the completion of 
their journeys. We were proud of 
our new road. 

Spring came, the chinook blew, 
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and the melted snow roared down 
the coulées to the creek. Below the 
bench on which the house sat the 
snow was still frozen. The frothing 
water in the main coulée lipped over 
the banks and trickled down the ice- 
bound road. Where the trail crossed 
the coulée I cut a ditch in the ice, and 
for a short time this contained the 
overflow. Every day the sun shone 
and the chinook roared, so that the 
coulée became a clamorous torrent. 
Another coulée to the south over- 
flowed ; and the water poured down 
a worn cow-trail that led directly to 
the crossing. The rough culvert was 
swept away in a tangle of planks and 
logs. These in turn piled up against 
the trees downstream, and other 
débris came down to form an 
effective dam. 

Above the house, on the hay- 
fields, the snow was floating. Acres 
of sodden snow would move suddenly 
in one big floe rushing towards the 
coulées. A horse or a man walking 
would start another floe. It whis- 
pered and glided away across the 
fields, though to all appearances the 
flat was level. More water flooded 
down from the hills to the east, and 
no night frosts came to check the on- 
rush. Our new trail became badly 
eroded, and I began to think of ways 
of repairing it. It was impossible to 
see the full damage until the flood 
subsided. 

One morning I rode down to 
inspect it. For two hundred yards 
there was no road. There was a 
deep ravine, at its deepest eight feet, 
and twenty feet wide. These meas- 
urements dwindled until, near the 


creek, the water spread out and 
dispersed itself in the bushland. 
For months we used a temporary 
trail that wound and twisted; dodg- 
ing trees here, and coulées there, 
joining our original road at the creek. 
Another bulldozer eventually tidied 
up this trail. This modern method 
of life and transportation was, we 
averred, quicker and more efficient 
than that of the horse-and-buggy 
days. 

On a July day, Susan set off for 
the town. It had been raining, but 
a little rain was nothing to the Land- 
Rover and Susan. I said, “Be care- 
ful. The roads are slick,” and went 
off to work. 

At noon I came back. Susan was 
still there, but the car was not in the 
yard, 

** Won't the car go?” I asked. 

** Not at the moment,” said Susan, 
and hesitated. “It’s in the creek,” 
she said. 

I noticed that her hair was wet. 
Our good friend Percy was with us. 

“Your wife has been swimming, 
and the creek’s up,” he said. 

Susan explained that the creek 
looked all right, but that the engine 
had stalled and the current had 
slewed the car round. When the 
water reached her waist she slipped 
out through a window. 

*“ Where did you go to then?” I 
asked. 

* On to the log jam,” said Susan. 

“Good God,” I said. The log 
jam was downstream of a deep and 
unexplored pool. And if there is one 
good place to drown in it is under- 
neath a log jam. 
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“Lucky Susan ain’t fat,” said 
Percy. 

“Tsn’t it,” I said, thinking of the 
little sliding windows of the Land- 
Rover. 

I went off to get the tractor, and 
to collect logging-chains and a lariat. 
By the time I got down to the creek 
Percy was taking off his shirt and 
Susan was photographing the car as 
the brown water piled against it. 
Percy must have sensed my feeling 
of guilt, for he was excusing Susan’s 
error of judgment. 

** Must have been a cloudburst up 
north,” he said. I nodded. Indeed 
I had seen the sandpipers walking 
on the sandbar the day before. 

“Put your shirt on, Percy,” I 
said. “ It’s my turn to have a bath.” 
The thought of the coldness of that 
current made me shiver. But Percy 
already had an end of the lariat 
knotted round his waist, and he 
jumped into the water. Stumbling, 
he fought his way to the upstream 
side of the car. I had joined two 
logging-chains together and held 
one end. Percy pulled the other end 
over with the lariat. Somehow he 
kept his footing, and wrestling with 
the heavy chain under water, he 
made it fast to the rear-axle of the 
car. After several failures, he man- 
aged to throw the free end of the 
lariat to me, and I hauled him ashore. 
Slowly. the tractor dragged the car 
across and up the muddy bank. 

The benefits of modernisation 
were most clearly pointed during 
the winter months. If a journey by 
car was necessary I brought the 
battery from the warmth of the 
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house and installed it in the car. In 
any temperature over minus twenty 
it was safe to assume that the engine 
would start. A few precautions to 
ensure this desirable state of affairs 
were necessary. I roasted the spark- 
ing-plugs in the oven, and put wood 
alcohol into the fuel tank. (A 
heated garage would have been a 
good thing, but this refinement only 
came later.) When the engine was 
warmed it was only necessary to 
engage the gears and go. This 
would happen to the accompaniment 
of loud cracks and bangs as the chains 
broke from their frozen beds, and 
the ice broke in the brake drums. 
The ‘defroster’ blowing on the 
windshield left us two small aper- 
tures from which we could survey 
the snowy landscape. 

In really cold weather other tactics 
were necessary. Perhaps at minus 
thirty the wheels would turn round. 
Then the surest way of starting was 
to hook a team of horses to the front 
bumper, and career downhill with 
Susan at the controls. At the bottom 
of the first steep pitch I would stop 
the horses. 

“Are you in gear?” I would 
demand. 

Susan would nod. 

** Are you switched on ? ” 

Again a resigned nod. 

** Where’s the choke ?” 

“cc In.”’ 

“Well, pull the thing out and 
we'll choke her to death.” Fre- 
quently the car would then start. 

Sometimes we misjudged the 
efficacy of horses. They would lean 
into their collars and, finding that 
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they were hitched to an immovable 
object, would start to pull in earnest. 
If the wheels broke from the frost 
the team skidded the car across the 
yard, the four wheels locked tight. 

One neighbour, needing treat- 
ment in a hospital, sent an urgent 
message asking for transport. I 
glanced at the thermometer. It 
registered minus forty-five degrees. 
On this occasion it looked as if 
the journey was necessary. With 
seventy - seven degrees of frost 
neither horses nor battery could be 
expected to start the engine. I 
prepared three fire-pots—jam-tins 
into which I put a mixture of 
paraffin and engine-oil and rags. 
The lighted pots I placed under the 
engine, and front and rear trans- 
missions. I swathed the car in tar- 
paulins, and while it thawed out I 
slowly became colder. I was forced 
to stay with the car lest the engine 
catch fire. After an hour and a 
half I withdrew the fire-pots, and 
with a small prayer pressed the self- 
starter. When I reached my neigh- 
bour he and his wife had decided 
that he still had a chance of living, 
and that they would not like to put 
me to any inconvenience. I returned 
home, and dipped my frost-bitten 
fingers and toes in kerosene. 

It was not only in winter that we 
found our modern transport of great 
help. Seven miles from the nearest 
habitation, Susan, with another 
woman and small daughter, rested 
the car in a deep and glutinous mud- 
hole. It was one of many remaining 
after heavy thunderstorms in July. 


The ten-year-old girl screamed with 
fear, the engine roared, the four 
wheels spun impotently in the ruts, 
and the car sulked upon its oil-pan. 
Susan had not operated the winch 
before, but nothing daunted she 
tied the nylon rope to a convenient 
tree, and with her companion at the 
throttle, and with the child still 
screeching, tore the tree out by the 
roots. Susan tried another tree ; 
the car moved slightly, and the rope 
broke. She knotted the rope, and 
this time asked her friend to release 
the handbrake. The car slid forward 
on to dry land. A few miles later 
the engine was over-heating; the 
fan-belt had broken. They were 
now on higher ground, as dry as 
any desert. Susan topped up the 
radiator with orangeade, and about 
every mile replenished it from 
another bottle until they reached 
the creek and home. 

Our English lady visitor was due 
to board an aeroplane one spring 
day. The day before I was to take 
her to the town I rode over to a 
neighbour to inquire about the state 
of the trail that lead to the main 
road. 

*“No good,” he said. ‘“ Three 
culverts out, and Mel’s Dump is 
slipping.” 

** How did you get in?” I asked. 

** Plank,” he said. 

Thoughtfully I went home, and 
chained two thick planks to the back 
of the car. The next morning Helen 
and I set off, the sixteen-foot planks 
dragging heavily in the mud. The 
first broken culvert was a wide, deep 
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ditch, out of which even the Land- 
Rover would not be able to climb. 
I thought of cutting down the banks 
and filling in the ditch, but decided 
that crossing on the planks would be 
quicker. Helen insisted that the 
planks were not laid parallel. I 
lined them up again with the car 
wheels, and when Helen was not 
looking nudged them back into their 
original position. 

** Now, Helen,” I said, “ please 
stand over there, and if you see me 
going wrong hold up both hands to 
stop me. Don’t try to guide me. 
Just stop me.” In bottom gear and 
low ratio I crawled onto the planks. 
Helen made sweeping movements to 
one side and then the other. I 
stopped to investigate. 

“You're too far to the right,” 
said Helen. 

Knowing that a lady must be 
right I acquiesced, and drove to 
safety without changing direction. 

Helen directed me safely over two 
more culverts. As long as I dis- 
regarded visual signals and verbal 
instructions I was safe. 

Mel’s Dump had indeed slipped. 
The culvert was in a deep coulée, and 
now sloped steeply to one side. The 
black mud was greasy. If I slid off 
there was a seven-foot drop. I saw 
where the wheels of my neighbour’s 
big truck had lipped the edge. The 
Land-Rover was narrower, so I un- 
loaded Helen and roared across. 
For a moment the hind end swung 
outwards, but the front wheels were 
clear, and I drove on to the dry hill. 
As Helen climbed in, a bulldozer 


clattered down the hill. We watched 
him right the wrong with a few deft 
sweeps of his blade. That night I 
drove home over a good road. 

Our usual trip to the town takes 
two hours when conditions are good. 
It was raining when Susan and I 
splashed out of Fort St John. The 
big raindrops bounced on the road. 

**T don’t like it,” I said. 

**Nor do I,” said Susan. 

** What I mean is, I don’t think, 
we'll make it. The trail will be 
flooded,” I said. 

**Let’s try,” said Susan. 

We made good time for these first 
twenty-seven miles and then turned 
off the main road along the trail 
to home. We successfully sluiced 
through deep mud-holes for six 
miles. The rain was heavier; driv- 
ing in thick bars in the light of the 
headlights. The water in the mud- 
holes looked deep and black. The 
old car-tracks that led to the holes 
were washed away. I could only 
head straight for the water unless, 
as sometimes happened, I could 
remember a particularly bad spot 
and so avoid the deepest pits. 

With a jolt we came to a stop, 
and black water swirled round the 
car. 
“Keep her running,” I said to 
Susan, and stepped out into the 
night. The water poured into my 
Wellingtons. The bottom of the 
car rested on a mudbank. We were 
well and truly high-centred. This 
was of no great import, and I 
stumbled through the mud and 
water to a clump of trees on the side 
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of the road. To rest myself while 
I regained my breath I leaned against 
one, and it fell down. I selected 
another, which seemed more secure, 
and tied the winch rope to it. I 
tottered back to the car with the 
intention of taking a turn round the 
winch with the other end of the rope. 
It was too short by a few inches. 
Off I went again to the tree with a 
heavy logging-chain. I attached it to 
the tree, and the rope to the chain, 
and turned the rope round the winch. 
We pulled up that tree, so I tied to 
another one. By this time I was so 
cold that before continuing opera- 
tions I crept into the car for warmth. 
Susan switched off the engine and 
we listened to the rain thundering 
on the roof. 

** Let’s have another go,” I said. 

Susan pressed the self-starter, 
and although it worked with strength, 
it failed to start the engine. By the 
light of a flash-light I tried to dry 
essential places, but the mere fact 
of opening the bonnet ensured that 
they became considerably more wet. 
When the battery failed I cranked. 
At each turn of the handle, my hand 
went deep under water. 

Our load was packed tight in the 
back of the car, but after tunnel- 
ling I found some biscuits. We 
munched and shivered. I emptied 
my boots through the window. 
The rain slackened and we sat and 
listened to the night noises from the 
marsh in which we sat. On a clear 
night we could have found a dry 
place between the sloughs and lit a 
fire. In the load there were cases of 


food, and pounds of tea and coffee. 
But the night was black, and the tops 
of the trees were lost against the 
blackness of the sky. The sounds 
might have been from any film deal- 
ing with death and destruction in 
Burma, Malaya, or even the Cocos 
Islands. 

** What,” asked Susan, “‘ is making 
that awful noise ?” 

“Tt can’t be a tiger. There are 
very few in B.C.,” I said. The gibber- 
ing and wailing and shrieking and 
grunting was incessant. A particu- 
larly insane burst of laughter rose 
above the din, and I moved closer 
to Susan for protection. 

** Kooka-burras. Tear you to 
pieces,” I said. 

** Australia,” said Susan. 

** Well, pangolins. Thousands of 
them with their tongues out.” 

** No ants,” said Susan. 

“What has that got to do with 
it?” I asked. 

** They eat ’em,” said my wife. 

I heard the yipping of a fox. That 
was better. I knew that one. 

** What are these little pigs that 
eat you up in South America?” 
Susan asked. 

**Peccaries,” I said grandly. 
** That’s what that grunting is.” 

Any naturalist would have identi- 
fied the sounds. They came I 
believe from the most harmless 
types of wild-life : owls, and grebes, 
rails, loons, and ducks, and frogs. 

Slowly the sky lightened to grey- 
ness, and at last we could see the 
water round us, and make out 
individual trees. I slipped out of 
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the car, and filled my boots again. 
**T’ll be here with a tractor in five 
hours,” I said, and set off down the 
trail, heading towards the main 
road. I walked eight miles with my 
cold feet rolling in their rubber 
boots. Here was the main road, and 
below me, at the foot of a hill, a 
ranch-house and buildings. Four 
more miles to go. I wrung out my 
socks while sitting on a wet and 
grassy bank. I woke up with a start, 
put on my socks, and set off guiltily 
down the hill. No Westerner will 
walk if he can ride, and at no time 
had I disagreed with this custom. 
I firmly believed that I was suffering. 
I heard the beat of a tractor, and I 
scanned the fields below me. It was 
coming nearer, so I sat down to wait. 
A cheerful German youth came 
roaring round the corner. “ Fritz,” 
I said as he came to a halt; “‘ come 
and pull me out.” 

** Mein Gott, John, how many more 
in the mud? I go now farther up 
the road to pull old Martin. Vere 
are you stuck?” I explained while 
I stood on the draw-bar of the 
tractor. Fritz dropped me off at 
the junction of road and trail. 

“Half an hour,” he said, and 
bounced on his way. As he dis- 
appeared, a big truck rolled down 
the trail, followed closely by the 
Land-Rover. 

“Why didn’t you come to my 
place?” said the driver of the 
truck. ‘“‘ Would of saved you six 
miles.” 

“I thought you were away,” I 
said. “‘ Many thanks. Fritz is up 
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the road with a tractor. Tell him 
we're all right.” 

“ Sure will. Be seeing you,” and 
our rescuer drove away. 

We reached home at eleven o’clock 
that morning. We had driven forty- 
seven miles in seventeen hours. 

It would be untrue to say that the 
small inconveniences of which I 
have written were accepted light- 
heartedly at the time. With a team 
of horses, an axe, a chain, some rope 
and a piece of hay-wire I had been 
self-sufficient for a long time. I had 
been the master. The horses did 
what was asked of them, and if faced 
with a situation that appeared to be 
impossible it was up to me to make 
it possible, or as a last resort I could 
unhook them from the vehicle, and 
go in search of help and comfort on 
a warm and furry back. Now I was 
the servant of progress. The wash- 
ing-machine, the motor-car, the 
tractor, the refrigerator, and the stove, 
all smug and gleaming, drove me 
with spite and malice. For days 
and weeks they worked for us ; then 
one, and then another sulked. Pass- 
ing neighbours would helpfully peer 
and peep and unscrew screws, and 
listen, and turn the screws the other 
way. 

** Plugs and points,” says one. 

** Condenser,” says another. 

Men after my own heart would 
hash the offending machinery with 
a hammer, and it would work, its 
steely heart softened by discipline. 

In the handbooks and manuals 
some of the mechanical troubles 
were listed, and against many of 
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them it said, ‘See your nearest 
agent.’ A great rage would settle in 
me. Give me the neck of the author 
who compiled this manual or that 
handbook, to squeeze slowly until 
he died with his tongue out. ‘ Near- 
est agent,’ he said. The nearest 
agent for most of the machinery was 
two hundred and fifty miles away at 
Grande Prairie. The farthest: five 
hundred miles at Edmonton. When 
my rage had subsided I would find 
a wire unattached, and when I had 
attached it the thing would work. 
In all the manuals issued with 
tractors, cars and trucks the writer 


tells the operators what to do if the 
machine will not start. He boldly 
suggests that the self-starter is broken, 
the battery useless, that you have not 
switched on, that you have no fuel. 
In short that you are a blithering 
idiot. To the best of my knowledge 
not one firm has the courage to say, 
‘Pull the thing with horses,’ or 
* Roast the brute.’ 

If my readers are still with me I 
hope that I have given them some 
idea of the boons and blessings which 
have come to our Valley since pro- 
gress reared its ugly and inanimate 
head. 
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A SUMMER ISLAND 


BY E. HILL 


THE illusion that it was cooler in 
the islands always persisted till the 
moment of stepping ashore, which 
was like going into a blast-furnace. 
The heat struck back from the white 
houses, up from the ground, down 
from the fierce blue sky, its scorch- 
ing breath withering vitality and 
every thought but of shade—the 
smallest patch. 

The usual crowd had gathered to 
meet the steamer, hoping against the 
odds that this time there would be 
something different, somebody new, 
tourists who had decided to vary 
their programme and spend the day 
on the island. For it offered visitors 
two distractions. They could explore 
the three alleys leading out of the 
plateia. This took about twenty 
minutes, time enough for the steamer 
to leave without them before they 
realised that they would have to 
spend the next seven hours in one 
of the two tavernas waiting for her 
return in the evening to take them 
away. Or they could visit the 
temple. This lay four rocky, uphill 
miles to the northern part of the 
island, without so much as a twig’s 
shadow on the way, and consisted of 
a few fallen columns lying in the 
bleached silvery grass, with lizards 
darting over them. It was known, 
without foundation, as the temple of 

B 


Dionysios, a safe enough name for 
unidentified columns on the top of 
a hill. 

The islanders were in two minds 
about encouraging tourists to make 
this expedition. The temple was 
their show-piece, the only one they 
had, but the journey took time. 
Allowing for several rests on the way 
up and a much longer one at the top, 
the visitors were away for some 
hours, which deprived a lot of people 
of seeing them at all. But enforced 
incarceration in a taverna gave every- 
body a chance. Here, with less 
privacy than goldfish in a bowl, the 
victims were inspected, touched and 
closely questioned. The language 
barrier crumbled before the import- 
ance of ascertaining their profession, 
age, income, offspring and marriage 
prospects. It was impossible and 
uncivil to take offence. The curiosity 
was prompted by pure, friendly 
interest. They really wanted to 
know. 

When they could no longer hope 
for anything from the steamer but 
a soldier coming home on leave, 
some crates of potatoes and myself, 
who returned every year at the same 
time, the crowd thinned and I 
looked for Manoli. He was, typically, 
giving advice to some backgammon 
players. He saw me and came 
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running, full of apologies for keeping 
me waiting. It was not his fault, it 
was Tsambeta, he had had to go and 
fetch her and she wanted to go shop- 
ping first. “I told her the kyria 
would be waiting, we must go, but 
she will never hurry. Is the kyria 
well ? Was the sea calm, the steamer 
not too crowded? Here it is cool, 
not like Athens; they say you can 
hardly breathe there now.” 

Every year I made a vow; that I 
would not allow myself to be irritated 
by Manoli. But I was cross at being 
kept standing about in the baking 
sun and he knew it. “ I’ve brought 
my new boat,” he said, “‘ and she is 
moored between two caiques in the 
shade. It is not far and there is a 
cushion for the kyria so that she can 
rest while I bring the luggage.” 

The cushion in the shade was 
meant to put me into a better humour, 
and it did. Tsambeta was already 
there. The boat lurched violently 
when she stood up to help me in, 
because she was enormously fat. It 
was a handsome boat, called St 
Barbara and painted blue and white. 
One of the caiques had gone, so we 
had about a foot of shade on one 
side only. I told Manoli there were 
six pieces of luggage: a camp-bed, 
three suit-cases, a li-lo and a box of 
groceries. Tsambeta said it was the 
hottest day she could remember and 
I believed her. The sweat coursed 
down her fat, kind face. She had 
eight grandchildren now, she said, 
two more born this spring, and she 
had something for me too, a present. 
Burrowing into a bag between her 


feet, she fished out a tiny tortoise- 
shell kitten, mewing and struggling. 

“I found it by the roadside, three 
of them put out to die and only this 
one still living, the prettiest of them.” 
She handed it to me and its teeth 
went into my thumb like needles. 
It was enchantingly pretty, but I did 
not want it. We had had island 
kittens before. Once we took one 
back to Athens with us and our 
neighbour’s dog killed it instantly. 
We had tried farming them out till 
we came back the following year, 
only to hear that they had died or 
were lost. My heart sank at the 
thought of the kitten problem start- 
ing all over again. “It was only 
just breathing,” said Tsambeta, “ and 
if I hadn’t decided to visit my eldest 
son’s wife on Tuesday, instead of 
Wednesday as I usually do, it would 
have been too late.” 

Manoli came back with the lug- 
gage and a shaven-headed boy to 
help him. The St Barbara was a 
smaller boat than the old one and 
Tsambeta took up a good deal of it. 
When the luggage was stowed Manoli 
started up the motor and we chugged 
out of the harbour, threading through 
the caiques, the scorching town 
drawing away behind us. It was 
cooler now we were moving. The 
kitten was trying to scramble round 
onto my back. After I had pulled 
it down for the twentieth time 
it got tired and went to sleep on 
my lap. 

The steamer was leaving harbour 
again and the long slanting wash 
caught us as we rounded the point. 
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Manoli turned to draw our attention 
to the smooth, easy motion, so 
different from the way we had 
bounced about in the old St Nicholas. 
The secret was in the balance and 
curve of the timbers ; skill told there, 
but the best built boat was no good 
if a man could not handle it. We 
should all have been more comfort- 
able if he had brought the despised 
St Nicholas today; there was far 
more room in it, but it was not worth 
telling him so. There was about a 
mile to go now, across the bay to 
where the house stood half-way up 
the hill among the trees. As we 
drew nearer I could see the top of it. 
Tsambeta was nodding off to sleep. 
And then I noticed the water coming 
in quite fast through every plank, 
running down swiftly into the bottom 
where it was mounting round Man- 
oli’s ankles. It seemed such an 
unlikely thing to happen that for a 
minute or two I just went on gazing 
at it. Then I looked over the side. 
We were, unmistakably, a good deal 
lower in the water than before. 
** Manoli, the sea’s coming in a little,” 
I said. He brushed it aside. “ It is 
nothing at all. With a new boat 
sometimes this can happen, just a few 
drops, before the timbers swell.” 
Tsambeta woke up. Daughter, 
wife and mother of seafarers, she 
took in the position instantly. Man- 
oli swept off his straw hat, holed 
like a collander, and made an in- 
effective attempt to scoop up some 
water in it. ‘‘ What are you trying to 
do?” she shouted at him. “ Strain 
it? Do you want to drown us all? 
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Bail, you cuckold, bail!” He was 
her son-in-law, but this was an 
emergency. He reached under the 
engine and brought up a corned- 
beef tin, about as much use as a 
thimble. She snatched it from him 
and began bailing while the sea 
poured in faster than she could throw 
it out. It was imperative not only 
to find a better bailer but if possible 
to lighten the boat. None of the 
suit-cases could be spared. They 
contained our clothes for the next 
two months, the minimum, but an 
irreducible one. Not the groceries, 
which were essential, nor the li-lo, 
an indispensable amenity of island 
life. The camp-bed! It was very 
heavy, under water now, caught 
between a suit-case and the side of 
the boat. I worked it free and 
heaved it overboard with a splash 
that nearly swamped us. As for 
bailers ; there were two tins of Bath 
Olivers with the groceries, ordered 
from Harrods as a present for the 
General, our landlord. If we never 
arrived he would not get them 
anyway. I tore off the paper round 
the lids and showered the biscuits 
onto the water where they bobbed 
away in our wake. I gave one tin 
to Tsambeta. Now, with luck, we 
could hold our own, but only just. 
It was impossible to believe in danger 
here, a few hundred yards from home 
on a hot morning. Manoli looked 
straight ahead. We should sink 
before he admitted there could be 
anything wrong with his handiwork. 
Tsambeta was crying. She could not 
swim. 
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** We may upset,” I told her, “ but 
you'll be all right. You'll go under 
for a minute, but you'll come up 
again. We'll give you something to 
hold onto and tow you ashore. Look 
how near we’re getting.” She bailed 
on. I wondered how we were going 
to get three heavy suit-cases up from 
the bottom and if it would take long 
to find them. Aphrodite was on the 
jetty, calling to us to hurry. There 
was a shout, and Aleko, our neigh- 
bour’s son, came streaking towards 
us like an otter. He was a fat, spoiled 
boy of thirteen who specialised in 
the cruder practical jokes. A leaking 
boat, full of people and luggage, was 
irresistible. He grasped the side, 
rocking it vigorously. Tsambeta 
threw a tinful of water in his face. 
He spluttered but held on, then, with 
a bellow of pain, went thrashing off 
towards the shore. He had put his 
foot down hard on a cluster of sea- 
urchins clinging to the side of a 
rock. A moment later we touched 
the jetty. 

On the way up to the house I 
remembered the kitten which had 
been asleep on my lap. It had 
vanished. It was not in the bottom 
of the boat; it had not crawled 
back into Tsambeta’s shopping-bag, 
where it would have drowned in any 
case. Even if we had seen it, we 
could not have gone back for it. I 
hoped it had died quickly. 


The house had been built in 1890 
by the General’s father, then a 
political exile. Unable to decide 
between the charms of villa, chalet 


and Scottish baronial architecture, 
he had combined all three and the 
result was uncommon. It was safe 
to say there was no other house just 
like it. The General once showed 
us faded photographs of the interior 
taken fifty years ago, to give us some 
idea, he said, of what it had under- 
gone in the Second World War when 
it had been looted by the Italians, 
Germans and Communists in succes- 
sion. It was obvious that no single 
raiding-party could have emptied it 
without a battleship to take the 
booty away. He had shown us a 
chair. It bristled with massive 
carvings of double-headed eagles 
and was upholstered in ginger plush. 

** My father had a dozen of these,” 
he said. ‘ They were half of a set 
made in honour of an American 
trade delegation to Constantinople in 
1902. Those contemptible Italians 
pounced on them at once and if it 
had not been for old Dimitri—he 
was gardener here then, Manoli’s 
father—they’d have had the whole 
lot. He managed to hide one.” He 
paused and we murmured apprecia- 
tion of Dimitri’s resourcefulness. 
We begged him to take the chair to 
his own house if he wished, we could 
understand how he felt about it. So 
dreadful if anything should happen 
to it during our tenancy; children, 
wet bathing-dresses and so on. He 
was delighted, so much so that he 
insisted on reducing the rent because 
he was removing the only remaining 
object of value. We had the grace 


to feel uncomfortable about this for 
a day or two. 
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But we were truly glad that all 
the looters had spared the bath. 
Indeed they had no choice without 
tearing down half the house as well. 
It was the largest bath I had ever 
seen. It was made of porcelain with 
a trailing blue pattern of flowers and 
ribbon. It was encased in mahogany 
and there was a mounting-block by 
which to get into it. The brass taps 
were swans’ heads with curving 
necks and beaks agape. We were 
surprised to learn that the bath was 
not unique. There was a replica in 
the palace at Potsdam, from which 
it had been copied. Since none of 
our visitors had ever been there we 
kept this to ourselves from a sort of 
loyalty, but there was one thing we 
had to tell them. 

“* My dear!” they squealed. “ It’s 
too perfect! I'll get a towel. I can’t 
wait to try it!” We explained then 
that not a drop of water had passed 
the swans’ beaks since it was in- 
stalled. This was a great safeguard 
for our tenancy. Two summers 
before some Americans had sailed 
into the bay. They came ashore 
without realising it was private 
property and declared themselves 
enchanted with the house, it was 
out-of-this-world. After they had 
gone, Tsambeta told us they had 
been to the General and offered a 
higher rent. But the children, who 
knew everything, begged us not to 
worry. The Americans had offered 
considerably more, they knew to a 
drachma how much, but only if the 
General was prepared to undertake 
extensive bathroom innovations. The 


water question vetoed anything of 
the kind, so we were safe. 

Dry bath-taps, pepper-pot turrets 
and fretted gables were of no con- 
sequence. What mattered was the 
position of the house, which was 
superb. It faced south, half-way up 
a slope among trees, a rare blessing 
in the Aegean. Below it lay our 
own small bay, scooped in the shape 
of a horseshoe out of the larger one. 
From the low wall round the house 
we could look down through the 
glass-clear water to the sea-bed 
with its pale, rippled sand and 
clustered rocks and weeds. To the 
west, across the glittering strait, were 
the mountains of the Peloponnese, 
and south and east a prospect of 
islands, the nearer ones with villages 
like heaps of lump sugar on their 
brown flanks, others beyond them 
more blurred, and the farthest ones 
dim, dreaming shapes in the fabulous 
blue, insubstantial as wraiths. 

The General had built two more 
houses in the bay, one for himself 
above us and another along the shore 
which was let every year to Irene 
Ginaka, Aleko’s mother. We were 
a small community, harmonious on 
the whole, and the General ruled 
over us unobtrusively but firmly. In 
many ways there was a good deal to 
be said for that, because he made all 
the domestic arrangements. Manoli, 
and Eleni his wife, were nominally 
cook and gardener to the house, and 
Tsambeta, Eleni’s mother, cooked 
for the General. During our first 
summer he dispatched Tsambeta to 
us and took Eleni in her place. 
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Gastronomically we gained by this 
change, so were curious to know the 
reason for it. It was no mystery. 
Tsambeta understood a certain 
amount of English, gleaned during 
her years in service with an Athenian 
family who kept an English gov- 
erness, The General, in common 
with the rest of his countrymen, 
liked to know. Hence the change. 
Soon we had to tell him that the 
work was hard for Tsambeta, who was 
older and less agile than her daughter. 
She must have help. The next day 
Aphrodite arrived. She had a face 
of the pensive, classic beauty hope- 
fully sought but seldom found by 
Hellenic travellers, For the first 
few days I made her so uncomfort- 
able by looking at her that she 
apologised for her lameness. She 
had a club foot. I was confused 
because I had forgotten it. She 
sang to herself as she worked, soft 
songs of love and dying young. 
Inside the house was an aquarium 
dimness with stripes of sunlight 
splashed on the floor through the 
shutters. The rooms were high, 
pine-floored and bare of all but 
essential furniture. I lay down on 
the bed with its clean, rough sheets 
smelling of thyme and the sun. A 
delicious inertia crept over me, a 
temptation to drift away into sleep 
that must be resisted. It would 
ruin the siesta, and the sea was 
The best way was face downwards 
with a mask. With practice one 
could navigate anywhere in the bay 
by the sea-bed, where the rocks and 


weeds lay dappled and gently moving 
in the play of the light. I always 
hoped to discover something on these 
miniature voyages, a vase or a small, 
perfect statue that would cause an 
archeological sensation, but I never 
did. There were three main routes ; 
to Irene’s beach, to the cave and to 
the church. The distance in each 
case was under two hundred yards, 
but navigating by the sea-marks on 
the bottom made it seem greater 
because progress was so slow. The 
farthest and most difficult objective to 
find was the cave, but it was incom- 
parably the best. The entrance was 
hidden and one steered over a rock 
shaped like a sleeping cat with a 
beautiful lilac-coloured plant growing 
out of its head. The swaying fronds 
seemed a few inches from my face 
but I could not reach them. Inside 
the cave, which was small and 
narrow, one lay rocking gently in a 
greenish light while the water plopped 
and gurgled and the cicadas’ twitter- 
ing clamour was muted. 

The way to the church was easy, 
straight across from the cave to the 
other point of the horseshoe, passing 
over a clump of rocks like the 
Mappin Terraces. Here we once 
found a jelly-fish which had swal- 
lowed whole several tiny, bright 
fish. It was dead, but they were 
alive and moving, and the effect was 
curious, rather like a glass paper- 
weight. The church was no more 
than ten feet long, perched high on 
an overhanging rock. It was white 
with a terra-cotta roof. There was a 
slit of a window and the remains of 
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a door being powdered to dust by 
insects. The inside was dry and 
cool, pitch-black after the brilliant 
light, and smelt of something I 
could not place, spicy-sweet and 
faintly aromatic. Then one day, 
lying on my back in the water, I saw 
bees flying in and out of the window 
slit. There was a colony of them in 
the roof. No one on the island knew 
anything about the church. It had 
always been there. 

Today Aleko called me before I 
reached it. He was hopping about 
on one foot. “ A hundred and three 
spikes !” he shouted. “‘ My mother 
asks you to come and rest in the 
shade and have something cool to 
drink.” It was tempting and the 
church would still be there to- 
morrow. 

Irene lay on a white bamboo 
chaise-longue. She extended a hand 
smooth as cream and jingling with 
bracelets, excusing herself for not 
getting up. The doctor had advised 
her to rest. She tinkled a china bell 
for Evangeliki who brought a tray of 
lemonade. Aleko sat on a cushion 
on the ground eating marrons glacés, 
without offering them to anyone 
else. She said she was delighted to 
see us back and Aleko had been so 
looking forward to the children’s 
coming. Sustaining the fiction that 
they were all great friends called for 
as much effort as not getting annoyed 
with Manoli. So far we had scraped 
through each summer without open 
warfare. Irene, who was, fortunately 
for her peace of mind, blind where 
Aleko was concerned, remained un- 


conscious of it. It was a perpetual 
surprise to find her on the island at 
all, and we seldom saw her during 
the rest of the year. Divorced and 
immensely rich, she had a sad, 
luxurious house in Athens where 
Aleko was left to be spoilt by the 
servants while she travelled her 
hypochondriac’s pilgrimage through 
new doctors, cures, treatments and 
Swiss clinics. She spent the summer 
in the seclusion of the island before 
setting out on her rounds again. 

For Aleko a succession of foreign 
attendants was imported and these 
were, without exception, failures. 
There was the French governess, 
doggedly unadaptable to island life. 
“ Pas de trottoir,” she bleated, pick- 
ing her way along the track to 
the town. “ Pas un seul salon de 
thé. Ah non, alors... .” A Cam- 
bridge undergraduate, interviewed in 
Athens, came the following year. 
How we envied Irene! He was 
impeccable; good-looking, with 
charming manners. He gave Aleko 
Latin every morning, and in the 
evenings played backgammon with 
Irene or read the poems of Alfred 
de Musset aloud to her. Then his 
stomach collapsed. Evangeliki fed 
him on boiled rice and lemon-juice 
and Irene plundered her not incon- 
siderable medicine-chest on his be- 
half, but to no avail. He had to go 
home. 

Gretel had been the final one, an 
unseen au pair from Munich. She 
was a well-built blonde, eager to 
learn the language. After a few days 
we noticed an unusually large number 
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of boats coming into the bay every 
morning to sell fish. Gretel swam 
among them, trying out her Greek. 
We had bought all we needed, but 
still they hung about. 

** Say we’ve got enough now,” I 
told the children. “ They can come 
back tomorrow. We’ve paid, so 
there’s nothing to wait for.” 

They burst out laughing. 
“They're waiting for Gretel to 
come out first.” 

I did not understand. “ Then tell 
her to, if that’s all they want.” 

“* She can’t . . . she’s got nothing 
on.” 

“Nothing on?” 

“No. She belongs to a sort of 
health club in the Black Forest and 
they never wear anything; they’re 
not allowed to or they get turned out 
of the club. Honestly, mother, you 
ought to see her, she’s got . . .” 

“I expect she has, darling,” I 
said hastily. It was going to be a 
difficult summer. Irene had a head- 
ache that day, but the situation 
called for immediate action and she 
was, after all, responsible for Gretel. 
She sent Evangeliki onto the rocks 
with a large bath-towel and Gretel 
was beached with a modicum of 
decency. She sulked in her room 
for the rest of the day and left by 
the evening steamer. The next time 
we wanted fish we had to send 
Manoli for it as usual. 

Irene had followed the Greek 
custom of reverting to her maiden 
name and title after the divorce, and 
on Sundays her ex-husband, George 
Argyropoulos, arrived in his yacht 


to spend the day with her. We all 
liked him. He was a simple man, 
the soul of good nature. He took 
the children sailing, and with endless 
patience and every appearance of 
enjoyment, taught them water-ski- 
ing. He had inherited and subse- 
quently added to a famous cotton 
fortune, and his commercial acumen 
was respected even among the Greek 
merchants of Alexandria. Stories of 
the Scotsman-Irishman-Jew brand 
were growing up around him. 
(“Have you heard the one about 
the Jew and the Armenian and 
George Argyropoulos?”) He was 
popular on the island and even 
Manoli had once listened to a piece 
of his advice about boats. We often 
wondered, but never found out, 
why Irene had parted with this 
admirable man. 

Aleko finished the marrons glacés 
and shouted for Evangeliki to bring 
him a glass of water. Irene stroked 
his head. “‘ Have you seen his poor 
foot? He swam out to help you 
this morning and trod on a lot of 
sea-urchins.” I let this pass. Aleko 
looked at me sideways. 

** Manoli’s stupid,” he said. “ He 
always thinks he knows everything. 
He only finished painting the boat 
iast night, so he didn’t have time to 
soak it and of course it leaked. He 
won’t speak to anybody now.” 

It was the old story of philotimo. 
This untranslatable mixture of face 
and pride, cherished throughout the 
Aegean, could at its worst try the 
patience of the most dedicated Phil- 
hellene. Thus, if overcharged by a 
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shopkeeper or misinformed by a man 
whose business it was to know, you 
affronted his philotimo by pointing 
out the mistake, he then, not you, 
had cause for complaint. Only clods 
and foreigners had no philotimo. 

I walked back through the olive- 
grove, and the sun, spilling down, 
touched the salt on my arms and 
legs to a thin, powdery sparkle. 
Every tree, every leaf was alive with 
cicadas. The very air vibrated with 
them. 

By six o'clock, when the house 
came to life again, it was cooler. 
Aphrodite opened the shutters and 
the golden light poured in, mellowed 
now, and bearable. From the bal- 
cony I saw Evangeliki bring Irene’s 
chaise-longue down to the water’s 
edge. Aleko was bathing, making 
haste when he saw me to dive from 
the highest rock. He swam well. 

Aphrodite had filled the house 
with bunches of oleander. I found 
them a curiously unsatisfactory 
flower indoors, but no matter, they 
would be dead in an hour. She 
never put any water in the vases. To 
her it was too precious to waste on 
flowers. She came to ask if I had 
any scissors to be sharpened, as 
Pericles, the knife-grinder, was out- 
side. He always came on the first 
day to pick up any stray scrap of 
gossip that might be going. He 
was a Rabelaisian old man of seventy- 
six and I heard him shout to Manoli 
to ask if Eleni was expecting yet. 
They had been married a year. 

“What are you made of? At 
your age I had three children 

B2 


already, and let me tell you some- 
thing else. Last week I took Athen- 
oula to Poros. Twice I was taken 
for her father.” Athenoula was five. 
She was his great-granddaughter. 
He had buried two wives and was 
seeking a third; with a house, eight 
olive-trees and two goats he was not 
ineligible, but an episode last summer 
had damaged his reputation. As he 
worked he liked to sing the songs 
of his military service and sponge- 
diving days. We never heard them. 
The General considered them best 
suited to an audience of soldiers and 
sponge-divers and had forbidden 
them on his property. 

It was to escape the meltemi, which 
was blowing hard, that the Hellenic 
Cruise ship had come into harbour 
for the night. The passengers 
straggled ashore to the two tavernas, 
Christaki’s and Marco’s. Pericles 
was at Christaki’s sharpening knives, 
and Athenoula sat on the ground at 
his feet, eating cherries. When the 
tables were full he began to sing. It 
was ‘ Papayanni’s Donkey,’ a song 
with a catchy tune, and soon the 
visitors were smiling and tapping 
their feet. The regulars shifted 
uncomfortably. When the song 
ended there was a burst of clapping 
and Pericles sent Athenoula toddling 
round the tables with a bowl. She 
was a pretty child, and the tourists, 
expanding under the influence of 
ouzo and settling stomachs, gave 
generously. Pericles, agreeably sur- 
prised by the takings, began another 
song, ‘The Captain’s Wedding,’ 
this time. 
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Christaki was in the kitchen. 
For him the unbelievable had hap- 
pened. He was a good cook, but 
had little opportunity to prove it. 
Now the chance had come. After 
they had eaten he would go and talk 
to them in the fragments of English 
remembered from his war-time days 
with the Special Boat Service. This, 
too, should interest them. He 
busied himself over the sizzling 
pans, with dreams of running water, 
even bedrooms with clean sheets 
for every traveller. He opened the 
door to call for a knife and then he 
heard Pericles singing. 

With a bellow of rage he rushed 
at him and ordered him off the 
premises. .The old man, enjoying 
himself by then, refused to budge. 
He said that he was standing in the 
plateia, a public square, and not, so 
far as he knew, Christaki’s property. 
He had come, after the day’s work, 
to oblige Christaki and had stayed 
on, tired as he was, to entertain the 
visitors while they waited for their 
food ; and all for love. Let him try 
asking anybody else to come and 
provide free entertainment for his 
customers and see what sort of 
answer he would get. Was this 
gratitude? His voice shook with 
emotion, and Athenoula, who had 
lost a cherry, began to cry. Some of 
the visitors protested. The old man 
wasn’t doing any harm. There was 
no need to shout at him like that and 
frighten the child. Furiously Chris- 
taki turned on the wireless and a 
raucous blast of ‘Arrivederci Roma’ 
reverberated round the harbour. 


The tourists sailed in the morning, 
but the island buzzed with the 
incident for months. A great deal 
of philotimo was invoked. Even 
politics took a back seat. Now, 
a year later, the whole thing 
worn thin with embroidery and 
repetition, people were ready for a 
new story. 

This evening there was no gossip 
except the leaking boat and the scope 
here was limited. Even Pericles, 
reluctant as he was to allow the 
truth to spoil a good story, recog- 
nised this. ‘‘ But the boat upset,” 
he suggested hopefully, “‘ and the 
kyria with Manoli and Tsambeta 
were flung into the sea? The 
luggage was lost, but you were lucky 
to escape with your lives. Was that 
it?” 

“ Well, no,” I said, “not really. 
But the kitten was drowned and we 
had to throw the camp-bed over- 
board to lighten the boat, and when 
the water still poured in I had to 
throw away the special English 
biscuits we’d brought for the General, 
to use the tins for bailing.” 

He listened carefully, storing it 
away for later use in the tavernas. 
It was not much, but better than 
nothing, and for a good raconteur 
there were possibilities. I asked for 
local news. There was very little. 
The usual trickle of boys away from 
the island to find work in Athens 
or Salonika; over at Episkopi the 
oldest inhabitant had died at ninety- 
eight; Euthymia, the baker’s 


daughter, was engaged to a fisher- 
man from Aegina. “ Here nothing 
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changes,” he grumbled, “ except the 
wind.” 

After he had gone I walked up the 
hill behind the house. From the 
top we could see the north side of 
the island, the villages of Episkopi 
and Kastri, the hill of the temple. 
There was a smell of pines and 
myrtle and thyme. Here, in the 
season, if the wind was right, great 
draughts of lemon-blossom scent 
were blown across from the main- 
land. A donkey padded past, fol- 
lowed by a small, dusty child who 
returned my greeting gravely. Over 
the pale evening sea a caique crept 
out, towing a line of gri-gri boats 
like toys behind it. Snatches of 
‘ Che Sera Sera,’ this year’s successor 
to ‘ Arrivederci Roma, floated up 
from a harbour wireless. National 
contempt for the Italians did not 
extend to their popular songs. In 
another two months, when we had 
heard it a hundred times, the charm 
would fade, but now, filtered by 
distance, it was not unpleasing. 

Back at the house the washer- 
woman, Antiope, waited to see me. 
She had walked three miles to return 
a cardigan, left behind last year. I 
had never missed it, never even 
liked it, but thanked her warmly 
and she flushed with pleasure. Her 
idiot son, Epaminondas, was beside 
her. “Greet the kyria, Nondas,” 
she bade him, and he shuffled a pace 
forward, croaking incoherently. 

Antiope, like Aphrodite, had been 
engaged for us by the General. At 
first she came two days a week, then 
added a third, on which the drying- 


lines were hung with shantung suits, 
night-shirts and other garments that 
I did not recognise. The only 
shantung suits on the island belonged 
to the General. I approached Antiope 
where she stood ironing under a 
pine-tree with flat-irons on a hissing 
primus beside her. To my diffident 
inquiries she replied that of course 
the suits belonged to the stratigos, 
no one else had any, and so did the 
night-shirts that had been his father’s, 
and the other things, all belonged, 
naturally, to the stratigos. She 
seemed astonished that I should ask 
such a thing. I was puzzled. We 
paid Antiope by the day and fed her, 
which was customary. We had also 
to feed the voracious Epaminondas, 
who, more than once, had dodged 
Tsambeta and broken into the larder 
where he polished off every scrap of 
food in the house. Now, unless I 
was mistaken, we were supporting 
them both for an extra day on which 
she worked for the General. Our 
friends deplored our pusillanimity 
when we decided in the end to let 
things be. Antiope needed the 
money, and an approach to the 
General, however diplomatically con- 
trived, risked stirring up a hornets’ 
nest of philotimo. 

Epaminondas spat out a stone, 
pushing it about in the dust with 
his bare, calloused foot. His mother 
scolded him gently. He wore a 
peacock - blue shirt of seersucker 
nylon, with short sleeves. 

“It’s his best,” she said. “I 
gave it to him for his twenty-third 
birthday a week ago. He would like 
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to wear it every day.” She led him 
away through the olive-grove, past 
Irene’s, until they came out on the 
rocky path on the other side of the 
bay. Her small, black figure re- 
minded me of a tattered starling. 
The light had gone, but it was not 
yet dark. A breeze, the faintest 
stirring of the air, puckered the pale, 
silken sea, then died away. The 
last rays of the sun that we could no 
longer see touched the mountain- 
tops into flame, purple, golden and 
rose, glowing and burning along 
their summits. It was the day’s 
ending, a moment of piercing beauty. 
There was a sound of sheep-bells 
and a shout from a boy scrambling 
along the hill-side below. He threw 
a stone with precision, so that it 
rebounded off a rock between his 
flock and the sea, driving them up 
towards the track, where they jostled 
along in a cloud of dust and forlorn 


bleating. Lights began to twinkle 
round the harbour and ‘ Che Sera 
Sera’ to thread its way across the 
water for the fourth time. Aphrodite 
sang, too, as she laid the table for 
my supper under the eucalyptus- 
tree, a mournful song of a sweet- 
heart drowned at sea on his wedding 
eve; she was smiling to herself. 
The frosty, emerald sparks of fire- 
flies pricked the dusk and I remem- 
bered how, when the children were 
small, they would try to catch them 
to put on their eyelids. It was never 
very successful, because even if they 
were caught the fire-flies either went 
out or flew away. Aphrodite stopped 
singing and came limping down the 
path with a lantern. “ I have turned 
the table round,” she said, “‘ so that 
the kyria can see the moon rise.” I 
watched it climb high over the 
mountains and polish a rippling, 
silver path across the dark sea. 
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THE FIFTH ELEMENT 


BY CHARLES CHENEVIX TRENCH 


NEVER before had such rain fallen 
on Garissa; and already among the 
Somalis I had gained the reputation, 
enviable in a desert district, of the 
wettest District Commissioner they 
had ever had. 

‘Tana River in flood,’ I tele- 
graphed, ‘ main road bridge endan- 
gered my God what to do query.’ 

The Divisional Engineer replied, 
‘Report twice daily depth of water 
and speed of flow midstream and ten 
feet from each bank. Take,’ he 
added helpfully, ‘ all precautions.’ 

Measuring the height of the flood 
was easy enough; but to measure 
its speed, about that of a galloping 
horse, was the sort of technical 
problem on which I was accustomed 
to consult Daudi. 

Daudi came from Pakistan to 
settle in the Northern Frontier 
Province of Kenya. He owned 
several garages, a maize-mill at 
Lamu, a shop in Mombasa; he 
made roads, he made bridges, he 
made anything to do with motor 
vehicles; he could, he boasted, 
make a watch, if he was given 
a pattern. He made, of course, 
money. Severed from his fellow 
Muslims by obscure doctrinal dif- 
ferences, he was a buttress rather 
than a pillar of the local mosque, 
supporting it, like Lord M. the 


Church of England, from the out- 
side. He was trilingual, speaking 
Urdu, Swahili and English with 
equal facility, often in the same 
sentence. 

“* Mzuri sana, Sahib,” he said, 
when I had explained the task. 
‘** Mathematics ka problem hai.” 

He soldered up sixty empty kero- 
sene-tins; and twice daily three 
were dropped from the bridge. As 
they hit the water, a rifle-shot was 
fired, and half a mile downstream I 
pressed the button of a stop-watch. 
A simple calculation then gave the 
Divisional Engineer the statistics he 
wanted, or at least, for I have never 
been much good at figures, the 
statistics he got. 

The river rose to within two inches 
of the road-bed, and then slowly 
sank. The fun seemed to be over, 
until one morning I awoke to find 
that, instead of running high and 
turgid but constrained by the strait- 
jacket of its banks, it had burst these 
and was flowing gently through the 
trees of the jungle, spreading out, it 
seemed, two or more miles wide to 
the other side of the valley. 

The Tana was always changing its 
course, breaking its banks and gener- 
ally misbehaving, to vex those who 
sought to harness it. One year it 
left, high and dry, the headworks of 
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an experimental irrigation scheme ; 
and there is nothing that looks more 
forlorn than an irrigation scheme 
separated by half a mile of desert 
from the nearest water. Another 
year, it light-heartedly decided to 
flow to the east, instead of to the 
west of some pauper Somalis’ small- 
holdings. (No Somali but a pauper 
will descend to the disagreeable 
necessity of actually working, with 
his hands, in a field.) Since the 
river is the western boundary of 
that tribe, immutable as the Laws 
of the Medes and Persians, the 
resulting litigation was formidable, 
and the case is doubtless still sub 
judice. 

On this occasion the Tana’s mis- 
behaviour resulted in the arrival, 
while I was still in bed, of a deputa- 
tion of local traders, headed by 
Sheikh Abdur Rahman. 

He was our local export and 
import merchant. Every few months 
he was allowed—indeed encouraged 
—to bring into Garissa, provided he 
also brought for my monthly report 
the bazaar gossip of Kismayu and 
Mogadishu, a lorry-load of Chianti 
and other Italian produce for which 
there was a great demand in Kenya. 
By a singular coincidence, my Italian 
colleague across the border allowed 
—indeed encouraged—him on his 
return journey to import into Som- 
alia a load of tea or sugar, of which 
there was a shortage in that land. 
The only other imports from Somalia 
were of Lugh Ferrandi salt and 
Marehan prostitutes, both, as the 
Provincial Commissioner frankly 
admitted to the Foreign Office, of 


low quality and generally tampered 
with in transit. 

““ What is the news?” I asked. 

“Tl hamdwTillah! Praise God, 
the news is good.” 

“* Il hamdwVPillah!” 1 replied, not 
to be outdone in piety; “ then why 
have you all come to see me? ” 

“The town, sir, is threatened 
with starvation. There is not a 
single spoonful of posho or sugar in 
the shops. Indeed we are all dying 
of hunger.” 

This I correctly interpreted as 
meaning that the sugar shortage 
would soon reach a point at which 
the traders would ask me to treble 
the controlled price, while they 
quadrupled it under the counter. 
The Somali and Arab population 
could view with equanimity a short- 
age of posho, stodgy maize-meal, the 
fodder of flat-nosed, down-country, 
black pagans; but a sugar shortage 
moved them, if not to useful action, 
at least to eloquent remonstrance. 

“Before the rains, Ya Sheikh, I 
sent a circular to all traders warning 
them to lay in three months’ supply 
of sugar and posho. You all reported 
that this had been done.” 

“ Sir, there was a mistake.” 

** And could you not, Ya Sheikh, 
have warned me of the impending 
shortage before the river burst its 
banks ?” 

“Sir, we should indeed have 
done so. But now, Inshallah, the 


Government will help us lest we 
starve.” 

** Inshallah !”” they all echoed. 

“ Daudi,” I said, feeling like 
Caesar appealing to his Tenth Legion, 
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“what about your mill at Lamu? 


Can’t we get some from there ?” 

But Daudi for once failed me; it 
seemed that his cousin-brother, a 
business rival, had sent him for 
gristing a bag of maize in which a 
few half-inch bolts had been secreted, 
to wreck Daudi’s machinery. 

“ Shauri ya competition, Sahib,” 
he explained philosophically. 

There was no help to the south ; 
and far away to the north, from his 
Beau Geste fort set normally in a 
wilderness of sand and desert scrub, 
the District Commissioner at Wajir 
telegraphed forlornly, ‘No land in 
sight. Intending visitors should con- 
sult a shipping-company.’ He was 
Commodore of the Wajir Yacht 
Club, unique among the yacht clubs 
of the world in that it was dedicated 
solely to the propitiation of Bacchus, 
the nearest yacht being four hundred 
miles away. On this watery occasion 
he wore, appropriately for once, his 
Commodore’s uniform, while con- 
ducting salvage operations from the 
deck of a raft made of empty petrol- 
drums. 

The only hope of relief was from 
Thika, two hundred miles to the 
west; but we were divided from 
Thika by the flooded Tana. More- 
over a Police plane, appearing like 
the dove returning to the Ark but 
with far less comforting news, 
dropped a message to say that the 
Tula, fifty miles beyond the Tana, 
was also in flood and had cut a half- 
mile gap in the road. However, a 
lorry of Sheikh Abdur Rahman’s 
was stuck on the far bank of the 
Tana, and one of Daudi’s on the far 


bank of the Tula, preserving a 
tenuous line of communication. And, 
fortunately, Haji Ahmed bin Salim, 
doyen of Garissa traders, was actually 
at Thika and could organise, with 
the District Commissioner, a convoy 
from that end. 

“Tt is the Will of God,” I said 
piously, if rather tritely. I dismissed 
them and telegraphed the D.C. 
Thika and Haji Ahmed to send nine 
lorry-loads of posho and sugar to 
drive east along the road until they 
should meet us. 

To repair the road, to carry sugar 
and posho across the gaps, we should 
need a lot of labour, and for this we 
were obliged to rely on Garissa’s 
corner-boy population. Fortunately, 
for no one takes with more alacrity 
to the life of a city slicker than the 
desert Somali, this was large; and, 
faced with the alternatives of volun- 
teering for the relief column or of 
instant prosecution as rogues, vaga- 
bonds and disorderly persons, most 
of them volunteered. The column 
would be led by Terence (a grizzled 
Allan Quatermaine), Daudi and my- 
self; while Mike and Jacobus, a 
Rabelaisian ex-cavalryman and an 
aged, resourceful Boer farmer, would 
build rafts to cross the Tana. 

At a parade of the relief force 
there were fifteen Dubas, red- 
turbaned Tribal Police, smart as 
paint and eager to supply the neces- 
sary direction and supervision but 
viewing with abhorrence the prospect 
of actually carrying heavy loads. 
The corner-boys, cowed by Mike’s 
observations on their appearance, 
morals and ancestry, were grouped 
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together muttering subversive pro- 
tests: seven complained of malaria, 
five of pains in the arms and legs and 
four of more intimate disabilities. 
On the right of the line were the 
Conscript Fathers, the prosperous 
traders of Garissa, who I insisted 
should come and help if they wanted 
any share of the wealth we should 
bring. They were almost cheerful, 
. making intricate calculations of black- 
market prices. 

Early next day we dumped near 
the raft the gear we should need for 
the operation: rations and petrol, 
tents and tarpaulins, ropes and tow- 
chains, crowbars and picks and 
shovels. The raft was an imposing 
structure, but unfortunately the Boer 
and the Hussar had forgotten the 
need to launch it. Resisting all our 
efforts to prize its massive bottom 
out of the mud, the raft remained 
high and dry, and we must get the 
stuff across as best we could. 

The chocolate- coloured water 
flowed over the roadway for nearly 
two miles. Generally it was about 
waist-deep, and here the going was 
easy: I was surprised to find that 
a 44-gallon drum of petrol floats 
(while a bottle of whisky, alas, sinks). 
Tents, properly folded, are surpris- 
ingly buoyant. Elsewhere the water 
was shallow, and everything had to 
be dragged over squelching, greasy 
mud. One had to be careful to 
Keep to the invisible roadway; for 
off it the water deepened suddenly, 
especially where invisible bridges 
crossed tributary streams. 

There was a splash and a gulp, a 
whorl like a huge salmon’s in the 


water beside me. My alarm mech- 
anism rang, ‘ Crocodile!’ I lurched 
towards a tree. But I had over- 
estimated the emergency that so 
stirred me; for from the centre of 
the whorl a hand emerged holding, 
like Excalibur, a shot-gun on high ; 
and Daudi came coughing and 
spluttering to the surface. 

“* Khabardar, Sahib!” he warned 
me when he had recovered, his gold 
teeth cheerfully agleam; “ hapana 
fanya war na force of nature!” 

My mind was on snakes and 
crocodiles ; but they kept clear of 
us, scared, perhaps, by the shouts of 
the corner-boys who, exhilarated by 
exercise and honest endeavour, were 
beginning to treat the whole affair 
as an adventure and to make pro- 
digious exertions. Scorpions were 
another matter; for the flood had 
driven them out of their holes and 
they swarmed on the branches that 
stuck out of the water. One of the 
Conscript Fathers, poor fellow, was 
stung by a big black one and had to 
be taken to hospital, groaning and 
calling upon Allah to relieve his 
agony. 

On the far bank reclined the 
dilapidated lorry belonging to Sheikh 
Abdur Rahman. Daudi dubiously 
opened the bonnet and applied first 
aid, while the owner peered over his 
shoulder, alert for any sabotage. 
Bigoted members of rival sects, they 
viewed one another like Papists and 
Covenanters, and the Sheikh had 
once confided to me, “‘ In the whole 
world there’s no wickeder man than 
Daudi.” 

Wicked or not, he was an inspired 
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mechanic and soon the engine came 
to spluttering life, and as many men 
as possible piled aboard with picks 
and shovels and trundled off to the 
first real break in the road, ten miles 
away. 

It was fifty yards long, soft mud 
strewn with the timber and masonry 
of a broken causeway. Inspired by 
the moral support and canes of the 
Dubas, the corner-boys removed 
their tartan socks and yellow shoes, 
rolled up their natty skirts and in a 
wonderfully short time built a road 
of the scattered debris. While they 
were so laudably exerting themselves, 
the lorry had made two trips to bring 
up the rest of the men and baggage. 
The mud had somewhat hardened 
in the sun, and fifty men shoving and 
hauling were able to bulldoze the 
vehicle across. 

Filthy and exhausted, we arrived 
at the Tula late in the evening and 
gazed in despair at a half-mile gap 
in the road. Between us and the far 
side were banks of glistening mud, 
divided by muddy sluggish streams. 
Here and there, like surviving teeth 
in ancient gums, protruded the 
sections of the causeway that had 
withstood the flood. 

Even Daudi was despondent. 
“* Tunaraka miracle, Sahib,” he said, 
eying despondently the Conscript 
Fathers bowing towards Mecca in 
their evening prayers. 

However, next morning things 
looked better. The difficulties were 
no less, but we felt in better shape 
to overcome them. There was no 
need to force the lorry across, for on 
the far bank was Daudi’s ; all we had 


to do was to carry over enough petrol 
and supplies to take us along the 
next stretch of open road. Some- 
where beyond that we should find 
the lorries from Thika. 

It was harder work than crossing 
the Tana, for the water was seldom 
deep enough to float anything; 
slowly drying into thigh-deep mud, 
it concealed thorn-bushes, roots and 
grass tussocks. Lighter loads — 
blankets, tarpaulins, rations—could 
be carried part of the way along the 
surviving sections of causeway; but 
petrol-drums were too heavy to be 
lifted onto these and had to be 
dragged all the way through the mud, 
each hauled by half a dozen men on 
a rope. As a muddy slide formed, 
the work became easier. 

We got all we needed across and 
decided to leave the corner-boys to 
improve the crossing. Plastered 
with mud from their torn feet to 
their brilliantined hair, they would 
much have preferred the excitement 
and movement of pressing on to 
meet the relief convoy, and received 
the order with mutinous grumbling. 
The lions, they said, and the heat. 

Daudi’s lorry was, of course, in 
apple-pie order. 

* You'll have to let me know what 
I owe you for all this,” I told him ; 
for, having no shop in Garissa, he 
would make no direct profit from 
the posho and sugar. 

“No hurry, Sahib, tutafanya fin- 
ancial adjustment baadaye.” 

Terence pulled on his trousers and 
climbed into the cab; we bowled 
merrily along through a steaming 
afternoon. 





For a jaunt like this, one could 
have no better companions than 
Daudi and Terence. Expert mech- 
anics, skilled in every contrivance of 
the bush, cheerful and authoritative, 
they carried us forward every hour 
of daylight, and with rifle and shot- 
gun kept us in meat as well. 

We drove through dead flat country 
covered with thorn-scrub: on our 
right, Mount Kenya, a ‘ considerable 
protuberance’ whose snowy peak 
was hidden in black cloud. By even- 
ing we had reached Ted’s, seventy 
miles down the road. Ted, an old 
Africa hand, and his son worked a 
gypsum mine, and we hoped to 
borrow their lorry to help. But 
their house—a ramshackle, comfort- 
able barn of timber and wire-netting 
—was empty, so we dossed down 
there for the night and pressed on 
next morning. 

The country was broken by deep 
little ravines, where we expected 
trouble, but the crossings had all 
been made up; evidently Ted had 
not waited to be asked for help. We 
came up with him at noon, with 
Young Ted and all his gypsum 
diggers, working like beavers to fill 
in a gash across the road twenty feet 
deep. It was a great moment for 
both parties, feeling we were no 
longer cut off from the outer world. 
And although we were not yet in 
contact with the relief convoy, they 
could not be far away. 

“ Listen, Dad,” said Young Ted ; 
‘I think I hear lorries.” 

Sure enough they soon arrived, 
nine lorries filled with sugar and 
posho, lurching down to the drift, 
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headed by the beaming Haji Ahmed 
bin Salim. 

The drivers seemed less pleased 
to see us than we were to see them. 
They dismounted from their cabs 
and surrounded us, complaining 
loud, long and all together. After a 
while a pot-bellied Kikuyu, wearing 
a chauffeur’s cap, shouted down all 
the rest and emerged as their spokes- 
man. 

“We have been cheated! The 
D.C. at Thika told us it was a 
tarmac road with coffee-shops every 
twenty miles; but our tyres are 
burst, our springs are broken, and 
lions roar round us every night. 
What do we care if the Somalis 
starve? We're fed up, and we’re 
going home!” 

It was my first experience of the 
egregious Kikuyu, and the Somalis 
eyed them with distaste; to the 
hard, sweatless desert-dweller, their 
smell was offensive. But their 
indignation seemed genuine, and the 
state of their lorries showed they 
had had a rough trip. 

* Have a talk with them,” I told 
Haji Ahmed. “ Offer some sort of 
bonus. We can’t have them ratting 
on us now.” 

The drivers and Conscript Fathers 
went into conference, while we 
brewed up under a shady acacia. 

After much wrangling, they came 
to terms and we set off, Haji Ahmed 
and I ahead, Terence and Daudi and 
the Dubas corporal in the rear, to 
make sure everyone kept going in 
the same direction. 

Two hours later we again had 
trouble when the convoy was halted 
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by a lorry stuck in some mud by 
sheer bad driving. 

“This is too much,” said the 
Kikuyu spokesman. “ We’re not 
savages, we can’t live in this wilder- 
ness, we'll die if we go any farther ! ” 

“Yes, yes!” they all clamoured ; 

we'll turn back now.” 

At least I could ensure that if they 
insisted on going back to Thika they 
must walk. “‘ While we’re arguing,” 
I told Daudi in Urdu, “ you and 
Corporal Khalif go round all the 
lorries and pinch the ignition-keys. 
That will fix ’em.” 

It did. After further argument 
and inconclusive talk of a higher 
bonus, they sulkily agreed to go as 
far as the Tula. 

We reached it after dark and 
slept beside the road, too tired to 
cross over to our camp that night. 
Lions were very noisy, and the 
Kikuyu consequently very quiet— 
until Moulud Shuria, the Dubas 
wag, gave a hungry lion’s grunt from 
a bush beside their camp-fire. After 
that they spent an uncomfortable 
night crowded together in the cabs 
of two lorries. 

The Somali, resembling in so 
many ways the mercurial Irish, has 
a way of rising to the occasion, and 
the corner-boys had done a thor- 
oughly good job. They had not, of 
course, been able to make a crossing 
fit for lorries; but where the road 
ended they had dammed up the 
stream to make a wide pool across 
which sugar and posho bags, delicately 
balanced on the rubber dinghy, 
could be floated far more easily than 
dragging them through the mud. 


Beyond this, by laying boughs and 
grass on the mud, they had made a 
path along which one could carry 
the sacks more or less dry-shod. 
What would have been a hopeless 
job two days ago, for sugar and 
posho could not be dragged like 
petrol-drums through the mud, was 
now just possible. 

Each bag of posho weighed 200 
Ib., each bag of sugar 224 lb. For 
the honour of the Island Race I felt 
I must hump at least one bag across 
unaided, but it nearly broke my 
back, and the sugar, melting in the 
damp heat, oozed through the sack 
until my sweat-soaked shirt was stiff 
and sticky with it. After that we 
tacitly adopted a method of carrying 
each bag across on an improvised 
stretcher between two men. Only 
Haji Ahmed’s servant, a squat River- 
ine of herculean strength, refused 
help. Boasting loudly of his prow- 
ess, bent double under his ponderous 
load, he actually ran with it past the 
applauding corner-boys. But even 
the latter worked with zest, twitting 
the aristocratic Dubas for being also 
reduced to the rank of porter. The 
Old Africa Hands watched my per- 
sonal exertions with disapproval, 
muttering that they lowered British 
prestige. I thought they were wrong, 
and so did the Somalis. 

The Kikuyu left, a departure 
regretted by neither side, until we 
realised that two of Daudi’s wpe 
were missing. 

Slowly the dump on the far side 
grew until it was big enough to fill 
Sheikh Abdur Rahman’s lorry, which 
trundled off with it, sped on its way 
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with cheers and dancing and hand- 
clapping. 

It was three days before the last 
bag was carried across and loaded. 
Happy and relaxed, we splashed and 
swam and washed off the mud in a 
pool of clear water. Suddenly with 
a yell one of the corner - boys 
scrambled out of the water, a small 
fish clamped with needle-teeth to 
his most vulnerable member. 

* Torpedo ki muafig,” was Daudi’s 
verdict ; and the victim never really 
forgave me for, thoughtlessly I 
admit, applying iodine to the wound. 

We got back to Garissa to find 
most of the sugar already ferried 
across the Tana by Mike and 
Jacobus on their admirable rafts. 
The town was en féte, the young men 
leaping high in their wild dances in 
the main street, eyes and teeth 


flashing, fuzzy-wuzzy hair bouncing 
and swinging as they spun round 
like whirligigs. 

It is rare nowadays that a D.C. 
can do anything which is at once 
useful, popular and spectacular ; 
and, for all too short a time, unique 
in my experience, I basked in the 
plaudits of a loyal and grateful 
populace. 

“ Shauri ya good organisation, 
Sahib.” 

This, I thought, summed it all up 
pretty well; but by evening we were 
back to normal with a painful and 
unseemly row about sugar prices. 
To this day the. Somalis believe that 
I personally pocketed the penny a 
pound that I allowed the Conscript 
Fathers to add to the price of the 
sugar we had so laboriously brought 
them. 
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TOUBIB CURE 


BY WILLIAM BRANDAM 


WHEN, in 1912, General Lyautey 
came to Morocco as the first Resident 
General of the new French Pro- 
tectorate, he found a country 
floundering in misery, starvation, 
disease and ignorance. The mortal- 
ity from the annual outbreaks of 
typhus and smallpox, from tuber- 
culosis and childbirth, was appalling. 
However, thanks to the efforts of 
European doctors who came in with 
the colonists, Morocco today is as 
free from scourges and, in general, 
as healthy as any country in Europe : 
every city and town of any import- 
ance has its Spanish, French and 
British hospital, and their ambul- 
ances are to be met with throughout 
the land. Since independence came 
to Morocco the hospitals, with their 
pre-independence-days staffs, have 
continued to function. The only 
change is on the ambulances; for 
they now carry the red crescent of 
Islam in place of the Red Cross of 
Christianity. 

When Lyautey came here the 
toubibs, the native doctors, and their 
treatments of disease were equally 
crude; the toubib is a mixture of 
medicine-man and magician, his 
doctoring that of medizval times, 


and his treatments are always weird, 
and at times truly wonderful. 

Strolling one day through the 
Tangier Souk with Ahmed, my house- 
boy, I remarked that the toubib was 
a charlatan and, as a doctor, abso- 
lutely hopeless. Ahmed, rather hurt 
at my reflections, reminded me that 
it was their doctors who, during the 
Arab occupation of Spain—711 to 
1462—first introduced the profession 
of medicine into Europe. 

“ Quite true,” I said, “ but your 
doctors have remained as they were 
five centuries ago, while ours have 
made enormous advances in know- 
ledge until—well, look at the differ- 
ence between your toubibs and the 
European doctors practising here 
today. The only reliable Moorish 
doctors are those who have studied 
in Europe or America.” Half agree- 
ing with me, Ahmed mumbled 
something I did not catch, and would 
have dropped the subject, but I went 
on: 

** Just look at that.” I pointed to 
a toubib squatting on his haunches 
surrounded by his pile of ‘ medica- 
ments’: vipers’ heads, feathers of 
various birds, dried locusts, scor- 
pions and centipedes, small heaps of 
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sulphur, alum, red pepper and such- 
like incongruous odds and ends; 
beer and Coca-cola bottles containing 
liquids, whose colours were indis- 
cernible through the grime on the 


“* How in the world can he effect 
a cure with such junk? And look 
at the man himself; why, he hasn’t 
had a wash for months and I’ll bet 
he’s as lousy as a coot.” 

Yet sometimes you will find a 
toubib who appears to be literate ; 
and sometimes you will find a Saint 
who possesses Baraka, a sort of 
wonder - working force which de- 
scends from on high and sanctifies 
those on whom it rests. Saints, 
being direct descendants from the 
Prophet through Mahomet’s daughter 
Fatima, and Hassan the son of Ali, 
are all endowed with great Baraka, 
and the toubib, who is also a Saint, is 
greatly respected and much sought 
after as a. doctor. Therapy with the 
traditional magical bias is his main 
method ; even then it is impossible 
to tabulate him in a definite manner 
as Scribe, Doctor, Apothecary or 
Medicine-man, and since he is some- 
thing of each, perhaps the vaguer 
but more comprehensive title of 
* Magician ’ fits him better than any 
other. In spite of which, Ahmed, 
my houseboy, did, with some help, 
later persuade me to undergo treat- 
ment, at long range, from just such a 
man as I have described; for my 
left side was paralysed, a legacy of 
the war. 


The astonishment of our native 
staff as I scrambled awkwardly out 


of the car was something to behold ; 
I could almost read their thoughts : 
How could this possibly be; had I 
not consulted the great medicine-men 
of France and England, consulted 
those experts of whose infallibility I 
had so often boasted, and here I was 
back in the same condition as when 
I left them! For I had been home, 
after many years, driving through 
Spain and France, and back. And 
I had had enough of doctors. One 
said ‘do this,’ another ‘do that,’ 
still others said ‘do nothing at all.’ 
Since there seemed to be least 
danger in doing nothing, I thought 
I would do just that. 

Fatma, Aysha and Ahmed con- 
tinued to try to convince me of the 
miraculous cures they had known; 
but how could I put my faith and 
myself in the hands of a doctor 
whose methods, if not exactly witch- 
craft, were of that order? How 
could a passage from the Koran, 
written on an egg, possibly restore 
sight to blind eyes? Yet our staff 
fanatically believed in these things ; 
had not the treatments of their 
toubibs been proved effective through 
the centuries ? 

Some of the more common cures 
I had heard of from Fatma. 
“What,” I asked her one day, 
*‘ would you do in the case of being 
stung by a scorpion?”  “ Quite 
simple,” she replied; “catch a 
scorpion, pound him up in the 
mortar with a little olive oil and 
apply the resultant pomade to the 
place stung.” Ahmed grimaced at 
this, he has thrice been stung and 
declares that, pomade or no pomade, 
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the pain during twenty-four hours is 
excruciating ; but without the pom- 
ade it lasts longer and is almost 
beyond endurance. There may be 
something in this cure; for it is 
said that the scorpion carries its own 
antidote. However, there is also the 
story that if a scorpion is surrounded 
by an impassable ring of fire, it will 
commit suicide by stinging itself, 
and this makes the antidote story 
look rather fishy. 

“What about the tarantula?” I 
said. “Do you pound him up as 
well?” ‘Oh, no, that is different ; 
the big running spider is more 
dangerous than the scorpion, the 
treatment more complicated. You 
dig a hole one metre deep, one wide 
and two long, fill the hole with straw 
and set fire to it. When it is all 
burned away, fill the hole again 
with more straw, and when the 
second lot has been burned, quickly 
rake out the ashes and lay the 
patient, wrapped in two thicknesses 
of blanket, in the hole. You roof 
over the hole with close-fitting 


It was at this time that Jack, my 
engineer friend, came out to me for 
a change and rest. Jack had coerced 
his doctor into prescribing the North 
African sun as the only remedy for 
chronic rheumatism in his left knee. 
Our last meeting, although not as far 
back as boyhood days, was well on 
in that direction. We had been at 
school together, served our appren- 
ticeships together, and were, in fact, 
always together until we both went 


boards, cover them with earth, then 
pile a big heap of straw on the earth 
and set it on fire. When this straw 
has been burnt up take out the 
patient. Having sweated out all 
the poison, he will be cured.” 

After hearing of this cure I was 
more wary than ever of the tarantula ; 
for I knew that if I were bitten, I 
should have no say in the matter, 
but would, if obstructive—and I 
certainly would be—be bound and 
gagged, and willy-nilly made to 
undergo their claustrophobic treat- 
ment. And how glad I was that, 
several days before hearing of this 
cure, I had dispatched the tarantula 
I met in the bathroom! Wearing 
only pyjamas and slippers I had felt 
curiously defenceless when I saw the 
noisome creature clickering, at speed, 
towards me. However, I had had 
the wit to drop a towel on the horror, 
tread carefully on the bulge, then 
carry towel and corpse down to the 
garden, where I drenched the lot 
with petrol and dropped a lighted 
match on it—ugh! What a let-off! 


to sea and our ways parted. So it 
was with genuine pleasure that I 
saw him step out of the plane at 
Boukhalf. He had changed a lot, 
but his grin was just the same, and 
I wondered if he had retained his 
propensity for practical joking and 
the mishandling of words and pop- 
ular phrases. 

“T’m afraid you’re not going to 
find me a very bright host,” I began. 
“I can’t go golfing or fishing with 
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you, or prowling round the back 
streets of Tangier, as we did in 
Bombay and Vladivostock” (on our 
only two meetings abroad). 

“T’ve come here to absorb some 
of your sunshine,” he replied. “ Sit- 
ting in a couple of long chairs set 
close together on the verandah, talk- 
ing over the years between, is going 
to take up all the time I can stay 
with you.” Perhaps he was right, 
there were a lot of years between. 

“What was it all about ?” asked 
Jack when, a few days later, the 
whole of the staff—a complete depu- 
tation—had barged on to the ver- 
andah and disturbed us. Jack, who 
is no linguist and speaks only Chinese, 
Laskari and Yorkshire, none of 
which is current here, had not 
understood a single word of the 
ultimatum delivered in a mélange of 
Spanish, French and Moorish Arabic. 
It was simply this: if I did not let 
their toubib have a go at me, they 
would bring him without my per- 
mission and force me to see him. 

“Try it, Bill,” said Jack; “it 
can’t do any harm and might even 
do some good. Remember all the 
queer things we’ve run up against 
during our wanderings. D’you re- 
member the jungli-wallah in Bombay, 
when we were both on the bottom 
rung of the ladder, who told us that, 
in spite of our ‘ backstairs entrances ’ 
into marine engineering, we should 
both rise to undreamt of heights in 
the profession. We laughed and 


called hima B.F. Then we suddenly 
stopped laughing—‘ backstairs en- 
trances,’ how could he possibly have 
known 
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For our early struggles had begun 
in a works where only the little 
engines of herring-drifters and small 
tugs were built. Then we had a 
hard job getting to sea at all. After 
writing all the shipping-companies 
in the country I went third in a 
trawler that took me half-way round 
the world, while Jack went forth in 
a decrepit old crock whose owners 
had the devil’s own job getting deck 
and engineer officers to go in their 
ships at all. Yes, we got in through 
the back door all right, with never an 
idea that one day I would be a Lloyd’s 
surveyor and Jack superintendent 
engineer of one of the country’s 
best-known shipping-companies. 

I was on the point of telling my 
friend not to be ‘daft’ when it 
struck me that here was a heaven- 
sent opportunity. One had to enter- 
tain one’s guests, and I had the feel- 
ing that I was rather falling down 
on this. “Right,” I said rashly, 
ce rll try -?? 

‘There will be no need for you 
even to come to the toubib yourself,” 
said Ahmed; “just give us some- 
thing you have worn and Monsieur 
Jacky and I will go and explain.” 

Off went the pair, Ahmed carrying 
my left shoe in a carton and beaming 
with satisfaction and confidence, 
Jack grinning like the proverbial 
Cheshire cat. During their absence 
my thoughts were of the tarantula 
and I sat there wondering what I had 
let myself in for. 

A couple of hours later they 
returned, still in great good humour, 
Ahmed with an untidy newspaper 
parcel tied with a piece of rope, Jack 
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wearing a new ten-inch earthenware 
brazier topee-fashion on his head 
and singing ‘On Ilkla moor baht 
’at....’ “ Well, here it is,” he 
said, “ big medicine ; this is going to 
do the trick. All you need now is 
faith. You have got faith, haven’t 
you, Bill?” 

* Of course I have, you ass ; what’s 
in the parcel and what kind of a place 
did the toubib have?” 

“Nothing like it in Sackville 
street. At least three-hundred-foot 
square, and he was sitting on the 
concrete floor bang in the middle of 
it, surrounded by his stock in trade 
—a proper Paddy’s market. His 
neighbour on the right was a long- 
haired guy with a bag of asps and a 
tin whistle, on his left was a dis- 
tinguished old gentleman in a white 
nightgown telling a story to an open- 
mouthed crowd.” 

** What’s in the parcel ? ” 

* You'll be surprised.” I was not. 
“Oh, yes, Bill, and do you know, 
the toubib didn’t even open your 
carton to see what was inside. After 
Ahmed had spoken with him he took 
it, stared at it for a long minute, 
then put it on the ground before him 
and looked into the far distance. 
He appeared to go into a kind of 
trance, and from the sun’s position 
I noted that he was facing east— 
probably soliciting divine aid in his 
treatment of the owner of what was 
in the box. He remained like that 
for at least two minutes mumbling 
all the time, then he looked up and 
smiled, handed the box back to 
Ahmed and started to make up his 
prescription.” Here Jack glanced 


sideways at Ahmed’s parcel, looked 
back at me and grinned. 

Then Ahmed explained every- 
thing in full and I had to translate 
for Jack’s benefit. 

“The toubib’s orders are to be 
carried out to the letter, and one 
very important detail is that none of 
the contents of the parcel must be 
touched by the bare hands—that 
sounds ominous!” ‘“‘ Oh, yes,” said 
Jack, “I noticed that the old man 
poked everything onto a shovel with 
a stick.” 

“The brazier must be destroyed 
after use, not relegated to the kitchen 
for cooking purposes. I have to 
take all my clothes off, then have a 
blanket draped round my shoulders 
like a bell-tent, myself being the 
pole with just my head protruding. 
I shall be straddling the brazier, 
which will be one-quarter filled with 
glowing charcoal. The contents of 
the parcel will then be put on the 
fire, beginning with the feathers, 
one at a time with a pair of tongs. 
That’s more of a precaution to 
prevent my being scorched when 
they flare up. The rest of the stuff 
will then be tipped holus-bolus on 
to the fire and the tent-flap closed 
for fifteen minutes. By which time 
everything will have been burnt up.” 

My bedroom was chosen as the 
‘salle d’operation’; later we knew 
we had blundered in our choice. All 
the bedrooms have full-length French 
windows giving on to a wide balcony. 

With the carpets removed and the 
brazier on the tiled floor, the tent 
was prepared. Mina and Menana, 
the two kitchen imps, were brought 
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in to hold out the bottom of the 
blanket to form the bell. Gingerly 
Ahmed laid the parcel on the tiles 
and removed the rope. Jack stood 
by with a pair of pensioned-off 
sugar-tongs and a small stick. When 
the mysterious parcel was opened 
he drew up a hassock, sat down, took 
out notebook and pencil and said, 
“T’m going to make a note of this 
lot ; might come in useful if I meet 
a similar case at home.” Comment- 
ing on each item, he began to write, 
“ Six wing-feathers of a raven, must 
have been quite a bird.” He poked 
them to one side. “‘ Two pieces of 
sulphur, two pieces of alum and one 
piece of, er, er, er, bluestone, er, yes, 
bluestone! The fore halves of two 
black centipedes, the after halves of 
two yellow scorpions, ugh!” He 
poked a moment then went on, “A 
bit of the cast skin of a snake, a 
bouquet of aromatic, unsavoury herbs 
comprising henbane, nightshade, 
aconite and hemlock.” He poked 
again. “ About an eggcupful of grey 
powder—arsenic is grey, isn’t it, 
Bill? Yes, arsenic. One piece of 
gold lace—no, it was another bit of 
snake skin. Hell’s bells, a proper 
witch’s cauldron, shades of Macbeth, 
‘Double, double, toil and trouble. 
... What did I tell you, old man! 
Big medicine, now let’s get cracking.” 

Yattering in half a dozen languages, 
all the staff, certainly all the women, 
and a few visitors crowded onto the 
balcony, interested spectators. The 
front row, under the weight of those 
pushing behind, was already well 
into the room—I had become a 
public holiday.: 
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“ Thik hai!” It seemed to be the 
appropriate moment for Jack to slip 
in a little of his own gibberish. 
Ahmed understood it to be the signal 
to start, and pushed the feathers on 
to the brazier with the tongs. As the 
flare died down he moved forward 
to tip on the rest of the ‘ Gubbins,’ 
and spilled some on the tiles. Try- 
ing to restrain the two kitchen-girls 
from peeping into the tent, he 
spilled some more. Then, to his 
indignation, Aysha stepped forward 
and offered to sweep up what 
had fallen. I got rid of her by 
telling her to get a hot bath ready 
for me. She went off looking rather 
disappointed. 

“* Fifteen minutes,” announced 
Jack at last, just in time to save my 
blanket being sneezed off—the tent 
was leaking at the neckband. With 
a wet towel over mouth and nose, 
Ahmed unpinned the flap and re- 
moved the brazier to the balcony, 
which had emptied with the speed 
of a guided missile when the aromatic 
cloud billowed from the tent to the 
window. The two ‘tentpegs,’ gig- 
gling, squealing and hugging them- 
selves in glee, rolled about the floor 
as little Moorish girls do. 

Trailing the tent behind me I 
ambled along to the bathroom and 
let Ahmed scrub me clear of soot. 
After a second bath I dressed, then 
asked him for my stick. 

“Do you really need it?” the 
boy asked in evident surprise. 

“Of course, using it so long has 
made it a habit.” 

With an attempt at a smile, the 
boy brought the stick. 
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III 


And what was the result of it all ? 
Exactly what we expected: ‘ Nowt,’ 
except for the dreadful stink that 
hung round the house for days. I 
can still smell it. Of course we should 
have pitched the tent on the lawn 
and the parcel into the stream at the 
bottom of the garden. But there was 
one queer thing about the whole 
business: that afternoon Jack’s 
rheumatism suddenly left him; 
whether it was because of the North 
African sun or the lungful of smoke 
he inhaled when the tent was opened, 
I do not know. 

Jack went home shortly after that 
incident, and in his first letter he told 


‘TOUBIB’ CURE 





me there had been no recurrence 
of his rheumatism. Three months 
later I received a truly exuberant 
letter, part of which I will here quote: 
‘In spite of a particularly cold and 
wet Autumn, I have never felt one 
single twinge in my left knee—I 
must be completely cured. My 
doctor declares that the cure is due 
to the North African sun; I am not 
altogether certain that he is right. 
Now, Bill, take the sincere advice of 
a tried and trusted friend. Consult 
that same medicine-man again, and 
this time make absolutely certain that 
the shoe in the box is really one of 
yours and not one of mine.’ 
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BY J. K. STANFORD 


It was the night of the Safari Club’s 
reception in the City and I was 
having a drink in a club-bar before 
setting out into the fog. The casual 
acquaintance with whom I was 
drinking looked along the line of the 
bar and said, “‘ Know the old chap 
who looks like an Augustus J. just 
back from Mecca ?” 

I followed his glance and saw at 
the far end, drinking alone, an 
immense red-bearded figure with an 
air of raffish distinction, in very old 
evening clothes. In the yellow bar- 
lighting, his beard shone as if it had 
indeed been dipped in henna. 
“That,” I told him, “is one, 
Panee Waters, late of the Indian 
Army. He lives in Wiltshire and 
I’ve met him once or twice. Rather 
eccentric,” 

My acquaintance finished his drink 
and drifted away to catch a train. I 
took my own glass and forced my 
way through the crowd to the end 
of the bar. Panee Waters was look- 
ing uncommonly spruce with a 
starched collar and shirt and his 
hair smoothly brushed above his 
ears. “ Well met,” I said. “‘ Are you 
by any chance bound for this shikar 
party tonight at the Scaremongers’ 
Hall ? ” 

“You too?” The old man 
looked me up and down. “Of 


course 1 am. But surely not you, 
the heaven-born who never fished in 
Myitkyina? Don’t say you ever 
shikar’d anything except a few 
wretched headmen in your hide- 
bound career ?” 

“TI did a little, though I always 
feel a bit bogus in the Safari Club. 
Only the odd tsaing and panther, 
and I tried for a tiger once or twice. 
May I come with you? I always 
feel a bit out of it.” 

* Most certainly. Let’s have one 
more before we go. I’ve ordered a 
four-wheeler, or whatever they call 
it now.” 


As we came out into the club hall 
my companion turned and pointed 
at a very fine eland-head which 
adorned the staircase. “‘ What a 
piece of work is an eland!” he 
exclaimed ; “‘ how noble in profile ! 
In form and in moving, how ex- 
press and admirable! How much 
more a paragon of animals than, for 
example, that member coming down 
the stairs.” He spoke very loudly 
and the member glared. Panee 
Waters went towards him, unper- 
turbed. “Don’t you agree with 
me, sir?” He pointed upwards. 
“A magnificent head. Why can’t 
we produce faces like that among 
civilised mammals ? And why can’t 
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our clergy—our unquestioned spirit- 
ual exemplars—produce faces so 
much finer than they do? Is it that 
the eland has no brain?” 

The member flinched as if he had 
been stabbed and hurried round the 
corner to the cloakroom. 

“There!” said Panee Waters. 
“I’ve offended him. I always do. 
Unpardonable. I only visit this 
club twice a year and never seem 
en rapport with the new members who 
did not hold dominion over palm 
and pine. Golding, is my four- 
wheeler ready ?” 

The hall porter smiled indulgently. 
“Yes, Major, for the last ten 


The taxi turned down Pall Mall. 
As we went up Waterloo Place, 
Waters indicated a large brightly- 
lit building. “ My bank,” he said 
proudly. “Something seems to be 
keeping them up late tonight, doesn’t 
it? My overdraft probably. Still, 
it’s what generals call a calculated 
risk. There'll be Royalty at the 
reception tonight. But thank good- 
ness it’s a black-tie job. Tails and 
gongs, aren’t they all a nonsense 
especially if you have to rent the 
coat! I’m going to write a book 
called ‘ The History of a Coat,’ one 
of those black tail ones which Lichen 
Brothers keep at livery and hire out 
to all comers. 

“Wonderful life! Think of it. 
Tonight at the Scaremongers, to- 
morrow at the Drapers, or the 
Guildhall or the Royal Academy 


minutes. What time would you 
like a call tomorrow ?” 

“If I told you, you'd say it 
couldn’t be done. 5.30, tea with 
a slice of lemon, ‘The Sporting 
Life’ and ‘The Poultry-Keepers’ 
World.’ ” 

“ Sorry, sir, the valets don’t come 
on till seven these days.” 

** * White hands cling to the tight- 
ened rein,’ ”” chanted Panee Waters, 
who seemed to have been imbibing. 
“ And to think I used to be shaved 
in bed by black hands long before 
dawn when I was a subaltern, while 
still fast asleep. How the world 
does change ! ” 


banquet, and next night at the 
Savoy or the Six Hundred or 
adorning the lost chord in the 
Cordwainers’ Company! A brand- 
new incumbent every single night 
and yet an almost identical dinner 
underneath its belt. . . . And 
then the coats of morning! 
A wild orgy of race- meetings, 
Palace garden- parties, weddings 
and funerals ! 

“T had to rent one for a wedding 
once. The only one in their stable 
that fitted me had just come back 
from Ascot, and perhaps they hadn’t 
had a chance to go through its pock- 
ets. As the oldest inhabitant I had 
to propose the bride’s health, and, 
believe it or not, when I fumbled in 
the recesses of the coat for the notes 
of my speech, I drew out seven 
bookmakers’ tickets for horses that 
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hadn’t won, a ten-shilling note, two 
luncheon vouchers, a cloakroom 
ticket, and a pawn-ditto from Messrs 
Salomon. They all thought it was 
a conjuring entertainment, but luck- 
ily they laughed like the devil, 
though my speech was a bit off the 
target. The hireling horse, and the 
hireling coat, there’s a readable book 
there!” 


The empty city was swathed in 
fog, but we reached the Scare- 
mongers’ Hall at last past lines of 
policemen. My companion led the 
way to the cloakroom and handed in 
his vast Chestertonian black cloak. 
“Guard that with your life, my 
son,” he told the startled attendant. 
‘It’s my only one and some of these 
chaps from Boodle’s and Arthur’s ” 
(his sardonic merry eye swept the 
crowd waiting behind him) “ look as 
if they couldn’t be trusted to know 
how many they had. I do; and I 
shall know who to blame if it dis- 
appears.’’» 

We left ‘ the chaps from Boodle’s 
and Arthur’s’ staring, and went up- 
stairs into a vast reception room. 
We took a drink and stood in a 
corner observing the gathering 
throng. Panee Waters seemed to 
recognise them all. “ There’s old 
Alva and the chap with him is Lord 
Scourie. None of the women are 
members of course, though I believe 
women do go on safari now in 
Africa. Can’t imagine most of these 
types sweating and crawling and 
wriggling in all sorts of weird 
corners of the world from the Pamirs 
or the Caucasus to the Rockies, can 


you? But they did, once upon a 
time. There’s Mike Borodel: he 
was on the first expedition after the 
giant panda. And that little chap’s 
Willie Wormleigh: in Gangaw for 
years and chased by a wounded 
bison round and round a tree for 
half an hour after dropping his 
rifle. His tracker eventually took 
off his Jongyi and danced naked, 
flapping it at the beast like a 
matador. And that’s the one they 
used to call Rhinoceros Joe—not 
unlike one too, with that little 
CJ. . as 
“There goes the Chief Whip and 
there is that Leviathan whom Thou 
hast made....” Panee Waters 
broke off as ‘that Leviathan,’ an 
immense florid well-kept old man, 
bulky and solid as a bison-bull, 
rolled across the floor at the head of 
a little herd of women. He recog- 
nised my companion and said, “‘ It’s 
Waters, isn’t it? We were at the 
old school together in the dark ages. 
I hardly recognised you in that 
dreadful beard.” 

Panee Waters beamed. ‘“‘ Well 
Fatima, if it comes to that I didn’t 
either, with that stomach. Don’t 
tell me you were ever on safari in 
your life?” 

The Leviathan said importantly, 
“No, they’ve asked members of all 
the Livery Companies tonight. I’m 
representing the Fishmongers.” He 
had taken no notice of me, but 
Panee Waters introduced me. 
“ Quite a decent fellow, though he 
neglected his fishing opportunities 
shamefully in a better world. How 
are you, Fatima? Fishmonger, are 
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you? You don’t look as if you’d 
mongered many fish lately. Have a 
drink.” 

The glossy alderman did not like 
this, I could see. He said “ Ha, 
ha!” without amusement, made 
some reference to ‘the old place’ 
and swam ponderously away among 
his ladies. 

“There!” said Panee. “I’ve 
been rude again. A plump little 
boy, as I recall him, but he’s fur- 


III 


The evening wore on. Royalty 
came and there were introductions 
and a buffet supper, and after it I 
met Panee Waters again and he 
identified for me more members of 
the black-clad throng in a series of 
flashing vignettes. ‘“‘ That’s Mole, 
he swears the Abominable Snowman 
is genuine, but he can’t raise the 
money to prove it. There’s Whiting, 
always sat up for his tigers in a pit 
at ground level instead of in a tree 
until after ten years one charged the 
flash of his rifle and that’s how he 
got that face. That’s Vosper who 
was clawed during a viceregal shoot 
in Katha. They wounded a tiger 
and broke every known rule of shikar 
afterwards. ... Never occurred to 
him to fire, he told me! And there’s 
Bulgy Addams. Bitten in the heel 
by a viper at night in Bihar and got 
his companion to chew part of his 
heel off by candlelight. Fancy 


doing that, even in hot blood. And 
that’s the chap who got the record 
markhor and lost the seat of his 
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nished magnificently. Can’t imagine 
him, or a lot of these others, being 
prodded and pushed up cliff-sides 
and through rain-forests by their 
trackers, can you? And yet I 
suppose once we were all the scourge 
of small and great beasts, as thin as 
rails, as keen as mustard and able to 
do twenty-five miles a day in rough 
country without a murmur. Now 
we're just ‘ghosts remembering 
well,’ ” 


breeches sliding down a cliff to it. 
Badly frostbitten.” He broke off 
and stared across the room. “ By 
Gad, it’s Jonah Macfarlane! Ever 
hear of Aim in Burma?” 

He pointed his glass in the direc- 
tion of a very tall, very thin man with 
a hollow, wrinkled, triangular face, 
burning eyes and jet-black hair. He 
was near the buffet, gazing intently 
at a picture on the wall. He seemed 
to be in a dream. 

Then I noticed a slight, elderly 
woman, with very neat grey hair, 
leave the throng round ‘the Levi- 
athan’ and cross towards the tall 
man. She put a hand on his arm, 
her eyes bright with excitement. 
He started, turned, shook hands and 
looked her through and through. 
Both, I could see, had the remnants 
of great good looks, and the man 
seemed endowed with a queer frigid 
dignity. It was almost like the ghost 
of Hamlet meeting his mother in the 
nether world and not knowing what 
to say. 








Panee Waters was tense with excite- 
ment. “It can’t be,” he muttered, 
“and yet it must be. The whirligig 
of time. Age is the great avenger. 
And to think that thirty-odd years 
ago he was nearly in the dock for 
murdering her! Ghosts walk to- 
night in the Scaremongers, though 
it’s the last place you would expect 
them.” 

I looked at the strange pair. The 
woman was eager, chattering, making 
play with her eyes, and obviously 
full of questions. The tall man 
seemed to answer in monosyllables, 
the hollow eyes in his creased weather- 
worn face raking her from head to 
foot. 

“Tell me about them...” I 
began, but at that moment Royalty, 
which after supper had been making 
a tour of the pictures in the inner 
room, came out, escorted by the 


We settled at last on a sofa in the 
club, with silver tankards in front 
of us, and Panee began, “ That tall 
chap you saw was Jonah Macfarlane. 
He was in a Gurkha regiment and, 
though quite the wrong shape for 
a Gurkha, he was one of the best 
shikaris in India as a young man. He 
was a purist too about shikar. A 
first-class stalker, he never took a 
long shot and always went for the 
very tiptop beasts. One bullet was 
all he ever needed, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred. Once, when by 
accident he wounded some beast, he 
camped for three nights on its 
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President of the Safari Club. There 
was a general move to line a path- 
way to the door, for Royalty was 
obviously about to go. Then there 
was a sinking of women and bowing 
of men, like a feu de joie, running 
along the line towards the door. 
Next moment I saw the tall man 
with the ravaged face make a bee- 
line for the buffet and swallow a 
whisky. Then he looked round 
hurriedly and disappeared as noise- 
lessly as a cloud. 

“It’s too long to tell you here,” 
said Panee Waters; “let’s go back 
to the club.” In the taxi he said, 
“The Old Leviathan was most 
matey and asked me to join that 
harem of his at the Six Hundred. I 
said no, thanks, I was too old for that 
form of shikar, though I’d no doubt 
there were some lovely heads there. 
I expect I made another bloomer.” 


tracks, living on a handful of boiled 
rice and water out of puddles, and 
got a fearful rocket for overstaying 
his leave. Gradually shikar became 
such an obsession with him that he 
was passed over and applied for the 
Burma Military Police. Here they 
gave him the most lonely outposts, 
like Putao and Pienma, where he 
could spend most of his time in 
almost unexplored mountains. But 
you, of course, know them better 
than I do.” 

I nodded with understanding. A 
lifetime would not be too long to learn 
the wild-life secrets of those hills. 
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“Jonah was not a mixer—as 
vague as could be till he got on some 
tracks—and his regiment weren’t in 
a hurry to have him back, so for 
about three years he had the time of 
his life. Then he went home on 
short leave, and to everyone’s amaze- 
ment he went off the deep end 
suddenly and came back with a wife. 
A very pretty little thing, too, years 
younger than himself. (You saw her 
tonight, but I’m talking of thirty- 
five years ago.) Not only that, but 
she was the shining light of Sandown 
or Epsom or Ascot, or one of those 
suburban racing-jungles where a 
rogue bookie is the only dangerous 
mammal you’re likely to bump into 
in a lifetime. 

“It was pretty unbelievable and 
Jonah Macfarlane was probably the 
last man to explain what sort of life 
he was living in the shining East. 
To her he was ‘the man from the 
outposts,’ and the girl fell for him 
just as women are supposed to fall 
for desert sheikhs—remember the 
furore there was about ‘ The Desert 
Song’? They can’t know much 
about Arabs, can they ! 

** Anyhow they were married, and 
when they came out to Rangoon the 
whole ship was laying six to four the 
marriage couldn’t last a year. The 
girl was a nice girl and very popular, 
and she thought the voyage was 
heaven, and Colombo divine and 
Rangoon absolutely fascinating. On 
their way up-country they spent 
three or four days in Maymyo at the 
start of the April week and she 
thought she was back in a sort of 
glorified Ascot - cum - Hurlingham. 
Cc 
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The D.I.G. took pity on her and 
did his best to persuade Jonah that 
he couldn’t possibly take a bride up 
to Pienma, and offered him several 
other postings. 

* But Jonah was as obstinate as a 
mule, and insisted that what was 
good enough for him was good 
enough for his wife. The journey 
up from Mandalay rather shook her, 
and then the discovery that she had 
a nine-day ride from there with all 
her trousseau and wedding-presents 
on mules. Old Jonah of course was 
in the seventh heaven at the prospect 
of seeing his blessed hills again, and 
it just never occurred to him that 
anyone could find them gaunt and 
forbidding. The only other Euro- 
pean was the Assistant Superintendent 
at Htawgaw and he was three days 
away with a wife home in England. 

“* However, they got up at last, 
and for a week the girl, Helen, was 
far too busy unpacking and fitting up 
the bungalow to worry. Then Jonah 
took her up to the pass and showed 
her the snow on Imaw and flowering 
rhododendrons and a hundred miles 
of China. But after they’d been 
there three weeks and the monsoon 
was late, Jonah began to pine for his 
blessed shikar. First he spent a 
night out after a lame tiger which 
had been taking mules two marches 
down the road and had also killed 
an old woman. He went off at a 
moment’s notice and that didn’t go 
down too well! And then a week 
later one of his Gurkha shikaris 
came in and swore he’d seen a ‘ red 
bear’ at long range high up on the 
frontier, and as no brown bear of 
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any kind is known in Burma so far, 
Jonah got uncommonly excited. 

* All the wretched Helen knew 
was that Jonah promised he’d only 
be out two nights and that he’d be 
back on the Wednesday to meet his 
battalion commandant who was com- 
ing up for an inspection before the 
rains started. Helen was so busy 
with a squad of sepoys tidying up 
the garden that she didn’t worry 
too much. The long and the short 
of it was that Charles Nore—the 
one they called Temptation Charlie 
in Pindi—turned up, and once again 
Jonah was absent without leave. 
Charles Nore inspected for forty- 
eight hours, and one night there was 
a terrific thunderstorm and a deluge 
of rain for hours and the poor girl’s 
nerves and temper gave way. Charles 
did his best to soothe her and 
explained that Jonah might have had 
an accident but had got two good 
men with him. But when he him- 
self insisted that he must go back to 
headquarters before all the mule- 
tracks were washed away, Helen 
broke down and wept and said 
Jonah had left her and she couldn’t 
stop in this dreadful place any 
longer and might she go down with 
him ? 

“ She went, leaving a pretty explos- 
ive note for Jonah on his writing- 
table. She packed up half her stuff 
on Chinese mules and away they 
rode; Charles, who was no linguist, 
doing his best to tell the muddle- 
headed old Gurkha subadar that the 
memsahib was ill. And they double- 
marched twenty miles to the second 
rest-house down the road. 


“Three hours later, up turned 
Jonah, very tired and grumpy be- 
cause he hadn’t set eyes on his ‘ red 
bear ’ and yet had seen enough tracks 
high up to convince him that the 
shikari had not been lying. 

“Well, there, my dear heaven- 
born, you, as an ex-magistrate, will 
realise that you have all the special 
ingredients of a crime passionel, the 
runaway wife, the written message 
on the table, the angry husband and 
the other man—and Charles Nore 
hadn’t been called ‘ Temptation 
Charlie’ for nothing in his sub- 
altern’s days—and the old Gurkha 
subadar didn’t make it any better 
by rather half-witted explanations. 

* Jonah had some tea and a bath 
and changed his clothes, and after 
dark he started out without any kit 
except his rifle, a water-bottle and a 
groundsheet. His men saw him 
disappearing alone down what the 
Kachins call ‘the friendly road ’— 
a breakneck short-cut which they 
always seem, as you know, to prefer 
to the ordinary graded mule-tracks. 
There was, as you can also guess, 
a lot of chat that night in the 
lines, and some of the Gurkhas— 
who had served on the North-West 
Frontier where Pathans take a dim 
view of runaway or abducted wives 
—cheerfully assumed that there 
would be ‘a killing’; but what 
their officer-sahibs did was no con- 
cern of theirs. 

“*T heard all this years later from 
the Assistant Superintendent, Tom 
Crain, who also came in to Pienma 
that evening from another direction 
where he’d been inspecting boundary 
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pillars and collecting revenue. Poor 
chap! he spent the night at the rest- 
house, worried to death that he 
might have to arrest the only Euro- 
pean in his subdivision for murder 
and somehow put him under close 
arrest! In those days there was no 
telegraph or telephone and only a 
helio, which in the rains rarely 
functioned, so he hadn’t a clue what 
was happening. 

** Next day about noon Tom Crain 
was still dithering, but while he was 
on some job in the bazaar, who 


“Well, that concluded Act One. 
And when the wretched Crain de- 
cided to go back to his own head- 
quarters, wondering if Jonah would 
shoot himself when he woke up, he 
was intensely relieved to find that 
Helen Macfarlane and Charles Nore 
had apparently escaped the vengeance 
and ridden through in good order. 
Tom wrote confidentially to the 
deputy commissioner in Myitkyina 
about the whole thing, and heard 
later that the girl had turned up, 
borrowed some money, and taken 
the first train to Rangoon and the 
next ship home. As Masefield says, 
‘she wandered away west, it is an 
old sad story,’ as a hundred pretty 
women have done who found the 
East too much for them. And about 
three months later Jonah Macfarlane, 
after another and much more arduous 
try to solve the mystery of his red 
bear, this time in the middle of the 
rains, wrote in and asked for a 


should come up the short cut but 
Jonah himself, unshaven, very muddy 
and wet, as lame as a crab and still 
carrying his rifle! Tom Crain went 
across to speak to him, but Jonah 
just looked through him with glazed 
eyes, didn’t seem to register at all, 
and limped on up to his own bung- 
alow. An hour later, when Tom 
Crain made some pretext to go up 
and see him, he found him lying on 
his bed, fully dressed, fast asleep 
and obviously drunk, with the rifle 
still beside him ! 


‘ compassionate posting ’ back to his 
regiment in India.” 

** Was that all ?” I asked, thinking 
how often the dramas of real life end 
in anti-climax. In fiction, I felt, 
Jonah Macfarlane would have shot 
those two and then himself. “I 
thought you said earlier he was 
nearly in the dock for murdering 
the girl?” 

Panee Waters rang the bell and 
ordered four more bottles of beer. 
He smiled at the grey-haired waiter 
and said, “Go to bed, Matthews. 
Pll put out the lights. Good-night 
to you!” Then he turned to me. 
“You mustn’t spoil my yarn. That 
was only Act One. . . . The script, 
shall we say, of Act Two, I got from 
Jonah himself about three years 
later. I was leaving the East for 
good under a heavy cloud, after 
various unseemly tussles with the 
local government. I went home by 
Bombay at an unfashionable time of 
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year when a lot of officers from 
northern India used to take short 
leave in the monsoon. Jonah was 
on the ship and we forgathered on 
the subject of Burma and shikar. 
Both being eccentric, we did a good 
deal of quiet drinking together after 
sundown. 

“One night when the moon was 
full, only forty-eight hours out of 
Suez, I got Jonah pretty canned and 
suddenly he told me the whole tale, 
starting of course with the bear. 

**T still believe that bear will be 
found there one day,’ he said, 
‘ pretty high up and well above the 
tree-forest where the black bear 
occurs. The evidence is rather 
skimpy, tracks and droppings and 
one glimpse my orderly, old Lalbir 
Lama, had of an ek dum lal wala, 
and he had no field-glasses. To 
find it you’d have to start in January 
when there’s snow on the high tops 
and it’s all as steep as a house. But 
I believe in it, even if no one else 
does.” 

** He suddenly switched off, looked 
at the moon-track on the sea and 
said, ‘ Talking of what no one will 
believe, I imagine you’ve heard a lot 
of rum yarns about me, and about 
my wife running away so suddenly 
from Pienma ?’ 

“I mumbled a bit and said there 
had been rumours that he’d gone 
chasing off after her and Temptation 
Charlie, with a heavy rifle, and no- 
body knew how they’d escaped. 

*** Mphm,’ he grunted, ‘do you 
suppose that sort of quarry would 
have beaten me?’ So I gave him 
another snorter of whisky and 


mumbled a bit more and the whole 
thing came out. It seems he’d got 
back after his four-day bear-hunt 
very tired, very savage, and much 
looking forward to a bath, a good 
dinner and his wife’s company, 
though he expected a rocket for being 
two days late. Instead, he found an 
empty house with only a scared.cook 
in charge, and Helen’s note of fare- 
well. Then his subadar came in to 
say she’d gone away down the hill 
with the commandant-sahib, and he 
remembered that Temptation Charlie 
had already made a pretty decided 
pass at Helen, when they were both 
in Myitkyina on the way up. 

“Jonah, being puzzled and very 
angry, jumped to what seemed the 
obvious caveman conclusion. He 
drank a lot of tea and whisky, and 
brooded over the fire and then made 
up his mind to go after her and 
bring her back by the hair of her 
head. Being Jonah, he went off at 
dusk with nothing but a water-bottle 
half-full of whisky, his rifle and 
cartridges and a groundsheet. 

** In the dark after heavy rain that 
short cut was no sort of path even 
for a goat, and Jonah made very poor 
time on it and was kept cowering 
under a rock for about two hours by 
another deluge. Then, with about 
five miles to go, he slipped crossing 
a stream, which was the next thing 
to a waterfall, fell and ended up with 
a badly sprained ankle. Finally he 
arrived on the mule-road at the 
bottom of the short cut just before 
dawn. He was in a bit of a mess, 
very tired and empty and barely 
able to hobble. Most men would 
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have waited on the mule-road and 
got help from someone passing, but 
it never occurred to Jonah. His 
brain was clear and, as he put it to 
me, he was ‘ripe for murder’ on 
account of all the trouble his bride 
had given him. The short cut came 
out just below the rest-house and 
he could see lanterns in it about 
half a mile up the hill, where Charles 
Nore’s mules were being loaded up. 
Jonah sat down on a high bank over- 
looking the road, and told me he 
knew exactly how Pathans feel when 
they’re settling a blood-feud—a bit 
‘het up,’ but clear-headed and not 
looking a minute beyond the next 
half-hour. 

“ Well, presently it got light, and 
there was a tinkle of bells and along 
came Helen’s Chinese muleteer with 
his string and then the battalion 
mules following. None of the men 
looked up and saw the watcher 
perched fifteen feet above them. 
Then he heard voices and a clink of 
shod hooves, and peeping up towards 
the rest-house he could see two ponies 
coming along with Charles and 
Helen riding side by side. He 
opened his rifle to make sure it was 
loaded and waited for them as they 
went out of sight round the curve of 
the road. He’d forgotten all about 
his original plan of dragging her 
back by the hair to Pienma. He 
really meant to shoot them both. 
And only much later did it occur to 
him that if he had confronted 
Charles Nore, innocent or guilty, 
with the rifle, he wouldn’t have seen 
him again for dust! He heard the 
hooves clink nearer, pushed up the 


safety-catch and fastened his eyes on 
the empty road below his perch.” 

Panee Waters took a long swig of 
beer. “ You have read, heavenborn,” 
he said, “the story in the Bible of 
the ram caught in the thicket, which 
saved Isaac? At that very moment, 
so Jonah told me, the largest and 
finest tiger he had ever seen, walking 
very lame on its near fore, limped 
across the mule-road about twenty 
yards beyond where he was sitting. 
It was coming from the other side 
of the road and disappeared out of 
sight below his knoll. He said he 
had time to see the dew-drops on its 
whiskers and the damp hairs on its 
throat and belly; and his shikari’s 
mind could not help contrasting the 
lovely condition of its coat with the 
fact that it was obviously too lame 
to hunt properly. He guessed it 
had been hanging about near the 
rest-house on the off-chance of 
nobbling a mule, and that it was 
probably the suspected maneater 
he’d been tracking a fortnight earlier. 

“Not more than thirty seconds 
after it had disappeared, the two 
ponies came at a walk round the 
corner of the road past Jonah’s 
place. Both put down their heads 
and propped, and blew long snorts 
of fright, sweating at the fresh tiger 
smell. Charles Nore had to use 
his legs and cane to get his pony 
moving on at all, and both riders 
were far too busy to see Jonah on his 
knoll above them. Eventually they 
kicked their ponies into a trot and 
vanished on down. Jonah watched 
them go. He put back the safety- 
catch. 


- 
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* When Jonah got as far as this,” 
Panee went on, “ I couldn’t help 
saying, ‘So you did nothing and 
didn’t fire? You just sat there ?’ 

** You know,’ said Jonah—and 
his absolute simplicity even when he 
was pretty tight was one of his 
greatest charms—‘it mever occurred 
to me. My mind was full of that 
lovely tiger. You don’t often meet 
a beautiful beast like that, and only 
once in a blue moon would you see 
it in daylight, close to you, and out 
in the open.’ ” 

I smiled, thinking of Kipling’s 
phrase of long ago, ‘ And a woman is 
only a woman, but a good cigar is a 
Smoke.’ 

“What did Jonah Macfarlane do 
then ?” I asked. 

“What only Jonah would have 
done. Very lame, tired and empty, 
he levered himself up and hirpled 
off after that beast, which he'd 
heard moving away to his left in the 
bamboo. Just think of it, a very 
lame man after a very lame man- 
eater in that sort of country! He 
came up with it about three hundred 
yards from the road, lying on a 
sunny slope, with its huge near- 
fore crooked like a dog while it 
licked the injured pad. It never 
saw him and he watched it for five 
minutes and then quietly turned 
and went away. The words he 
used to me were, ‘I let him off. 
The poor brute had obviously had 
a bit of trouble, too. So I came 
away.” ” 


I marvelled at the infinite com- 
plexity of human beings. ‘“ No Act 
Three ?” I asked. 

“You witnessed that tonight. 
Helen Macfarlane got a divorce for 
desertion after she reached home, 
and years later became the third 
spouse of That Leviathan who is at 
this moment, I doubt not, trundling 
her round the dance-floor of the Six 
Hundred. Jonah sent in his papers 
and became a Game Warden in 
Tanganyika, and I doubt if he’s shot 
anything since except in self-defence. 
They hadn’t met until tonight for 
well over thirty years, and to this day 
I don’t suppose she knows how near 
she or Charles Nore were to death 
that morning, or the strange chance 
that saved them both. Two ghosts 
meeting in the Scaremongers and, 
but for that providential tiger, one 
would have been shot and the other 
hanged over thirty years ago!” 

He emptied his tankard. “ One 
other thing. You try to write, don’t 
you, sometimes? Well, out of 
curiosity, I asked Jonah what he was 
thinking of while he waited for those 
two to come along the road below 
his hiding-place. Some chaps on 
shikar get feverish with excitement, 
and others are often paralysed with 
fear. But Jonah was the professional. 
He looked at me and said, ‘ Think 
of? Nothing! It’s the first rule of 
shikar when game is approaching 
you like that, not to think of them at 
all, It warns them, though I don’t 
know how.’” 
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BY R. C. M. 


It was the first evening we dined in 
Hall : a table of freshmen from many 
lands, ill at ease amid unfamiliar 
traditions of University and College. 
Through roast beef the Orientals took 
refuge in uncommon language ; then, 
with the pudding, a benevolent 
Chinese put up his stylus (he had 
been conversing with a Japanese 
through characters drawn on the 
menu) and proposed that we should 
tell something about ourselves. Shy- 
ness overcame the English boys just 
up from school. But a Latin 
American with a gringo ‘ crew-cut’ 
slammed the lid of his sconce of ale 
and introduced himself. 

‘I am Hector Monsanto, boy hero 
and political exile. Listen and you 
shall hear how it has happened!” 
The Orientals leant courteously for- 
ward. The English boys regarded 
him with frank dismay. He was 
unperturbed. 

“Tt was a stinking-hot morning 
in the beautiful capital of my 
country ; and I on my way to school. 
We had been making plans for a 
students’ strike: why study in heat 
like that, which has been proved to 
be bad for the brain. Now I must 
pass in front of the Presidential 


Palace. Each morning I see the 
negritos changing guard there. But 
this day I am late; I have wasted a 
few minutes on a brunette, new in 
town. (Ah, I see you are interested !) 
She had thought to burn me with 
her eyes, you understand ? She was 
a flaming rose. I must stop to return 
her fire... .” He swept the com- 
pany with defiant eye. “ Although I 
myself prefer blondes, it is a point of 
honour. 

“So in the end she must drop 
those eyelashes. They would be 
that long. . . .” (The Chinese and 
Japanese exchanged smiles of doubt) 
“. . But I learn afterwards they 
come from Paris in a box. 

“ Therefore I am late. There is 
no negrito Guard at the Palace. If I 
like, I can steal the President’s wife 
—except that in those times we have 
no President: we have Pancho el 
Gordo, who has been squeezing out 
the people’s blood for years. By 
golly he is rich ! 

“* Well, the people is getting a little 
tired of Pancho el Gordo. They 
say his day has come and they begin 
to paint beards on his pictures. As 
it turns out, all has been arranged. 
In order to make revolution in my 
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country you want money to hire the 
mob, but there is no credit and you 
have to get the money abroad. 

“There is a young licenciado 
called Hermosillo. He is back from 
studying in Paris, where he has 
learned Liberté, Egalité and Frater- 
nité. It is his idea that the people 
shall elect their own President. Busi- 
ness-men in Paris also think so—if it 
will help to get our country’s 
minerals. They have given Hermo- 
sillo the money in silver. He has 
brought it back and at the border 
has divided with the Army and the 
Customs Service. Bueno... 

“Before Pancho el Gordo can 
learn of this and hang Hermosillo 
on a meat-hook, the mob is shouting 
Liberté, Egalité and Fraternité—and 
has bribed the mnegrito Guard to 
drink some cafia in the Cantina 
between going-off of the old and 
coming-on of the new. That cafia 
has a punch like Dempsey, so the 
Guard is now K.O. in the Cantina 
when I arrive at the Palace Gate. 
Also, Hermosillo is having his trouble 
coming up the side street with the 
revolutionaries: they will not pass 
the Cafia Cantina unless he makes 
more down-payment. 

“The whole Plaza is now like 
dead. When I look inside the Palace 
to see what is going on not a mozo is 
in sight. Domestics are lying low. 
I see only marble tables, stiff chairs, 
big gold frames with pictures of our 
heroes in stuffed shirts. I go up the 
red stairs where it says—in gold 
letters as high as Pancho el Gordo: 
‘ PRESIDENTE.’ 

“The room looks empty. I am 


thinking that may be I should find 
myself a souvenir of the occasion. 

“* While I decide between the brass 
bear holding up the inkwell and a 
brass condor who is sitting on the 
flagpole in the corner—the Condor is 
our National Sign of Freedom—there 
is a terrible explosion and a ton of 
brick falls onto the balcony where 
doors from the room are open. 
Something is shivering like a cold 
dog under the table . . . 

“I am not embarrassed. I laugh 
because he looks so funny backing 
out. It is Pancho el Gordo and he is 
a very disappointed dictator. You 
see, everyone else knows about the 
revolution and has gone away without 
thinking to tell him. This makes 
him very unhappy. He tackles me 
round the knees and calls me his 
rescuer. 

*** Boy,’ he sobs, ‘ you shall have 
three duros for saving the life of an 
old man. Take that flag! Go out 
onto that balcony and wave it for all 
you’re worth. They won’t shoot a 
child ! ? 

“IT am not so sure. But I know 
they cannot again fire the cannon. 
It is the one at the Monument of our 
Liberator. Whenever there is a 
revolution it is loaded up and fired at 
the Palace. It jumps back into the 
fountain and after the revolution 
they raise it up again and dry it out. 
So I am thinking now how I will 
spend this money. 

** * Six duros! Pay in advance!’ 

oe Four.’ 

“We settle for five duros and he 
pays. ‘ You can hold up anybody in 
this country,’ he says, ‘ by waving a 





| 








flag.’ That is true: my countrymen 
are very patriotic and Pancho el 
Gordo has much experience. 

“When I creep onto the balcony 
Hermosillo and his mob are charging 
in at the other end of the Plaza. In 
front of the Cafia Cantina I see the 
negrito Guard arguing how much 
they should ask; for they were paid 
to drink cafia for half an hour and 
now Hermosillo is late. In the 
middle of the Plaza there is a crowd 
looking down sadly into the fountain. 
I know the cannon is safe. I wave 
the flag. 

“The mob cheers. The Guard 
cheers. The crowd at the fountain 
cheers. The pueblo comes out of 
hiding like cucaraghas. In a few 
minutes they are qll on the balcony 
embracing us—all except Pancho el 
Gordo who has escaped in the 
Government airplane. Ever since 
flying began, a plane is ready at our 
airport in case the Government 
changes. 

“The Hermosillo Revolution is 
successful. They say I am the Boy 
Hero. The mob cheers me. Hermo- 
sillo too wants to wave the flag, but I 
say No, it is forme. The mob agrees. 
They keep asking for more cafia with 
which to celebrate the Revolution. 
It is an old custom. They say they 
are not interested in choosing their 
own President, and that Hermosillo 
should go back to Paris and study. 


As undergraduates Hector and I 
had found much in common besides 
C2 
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Finally the Army takes over the 
government with a Junta, as usual. 

“When the newspapers come out 
I am waving the flag all over the 
front page. The magazines have 
stories about me. The pueblo begins 
to say I should be President. Dele- 
gations come to see me. I receive 
more medals than our generals. The 
Army and the Junta and my family 
decide that I had better go away 
to school. That is four years ago. 
I have been four years at a 
lousy school in U.S.A., and here 
I am in this stinking climate: our 
National Boy Hero in exile.” He 
bowed with comically-forlorn ex- 
pression and we were smugly superior 
and amused, 

But our contempt was soon dis- 
sipated. There was an_ historic 
scuffle in the New Quad after Hall. 
The less Oriental-and-passive fresh- 
men resented the airs and insolence of 
second-year men. In the fracas 
Hector Monsanto fought with a 
gentleman’s devotion and the tech- 
nique of a Yankee stevedore. Later, 
he turned out to be equally dangerous 
in a Rugger scrum. By the end of 
his second year he was a Blue and his 
stable of racing-cars (always at the 
disposal of his colleagues) was the 
envy of other colleges. None was 
smug and amused about Hector 
Monsanto, informal and large-hearted 
despite uncommon prowess. 


II 


the Spanish tongue and a genius at 
circumventing study, but we were 
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poor correspondents and lost touch 
when we went down. It was twenty 
years later that two visiting cards in 
an official envelope arrived at my 
residence in London. Picking up the 
cleaner one, I read : 


Licenciado Luis Monsanto Chdvez, 
Counsellor of Embassy. 


For a moment I thought it was 
Hector. There was a_ pencilled 
telephone number. Then, turning 
to the card that was slightly usé, I 
saw my address and this message : 

*‘Ché R.C.M—lI give this to 
young Cousin Luis who goes to 
London, lucky S.O.B.! Sew your 
pockets up, boy! Don’t say I didn’t 
warn you!—H.M.’ This second 
card was that of Hector Monsanto 
y Alba. I rang up Cousin Luis— 
Counsellor—at his Latin-American 
Embassy. 

We had drinks together, but were 
not impressed with one another. He 
was extravagantly tall, dark and 
handsome. Members sitting nearby 
complained afterwards that the smell 
of his pomade spoiled their sherry. 
General Gay-Hooker wanted the 
Guests’ Bar disinfected. 

Cousin Luis had just arrived in 
London. 

“What is the most expensive 
tailor?” he wanted to know—and 
his report of Hector seemed also to 
show some confusion of values : 

** Six children, and he must play 
the fool with politics! It is danger- 
ous in our country, even for pro- 
fessionals. He had better stick to 
raising his blooded cattle... .” 
With the aid of a mirror opposite, 
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Cousin Luis adjusted horn-rimmed 
spectacles. Although he resembled 
my remembrance of Hector, a slight 
racial mixture (from another branch 
of the family ?) seemed to coarsen the 
features and dim the Fiery Eye. 

* Politics is still a poor insurance 
risk ? ” 

His eyeballs expanded indignantly. 

“Our people demand leadership ! 
We will industrialise and streamline 
our economy ! ”—He lacked Hector’s 
saving sense of the ridiculous. Here, 
within a penalty kick of St James’s 
Square, he must deliver to me a high- 
school economics lecture which 
placed his country at the centre of 
the future universe. He wallowed in 
tiresome jargon : 

“The key to our expansion is 
credit. Our wealth is underground. 
We have adequate, potential labour 
force. We begin with heavy in- 
dustry... .” 

“But tell me more about old 
Hector. Is he bald? Grey?” 

“ How well do you know him ?” 
he snapped. 

“* We were at Oxford together.” 

“Too well. Look: I will not 
trouble you longer. Where can I 
get the money my country needs, 
the Big Loan secured by natural 
resources?” I took an unfair 
shot : 

** Not to finance a revolution ? ” 

It seemed likely that his eyes 
would burst his spectacles. His dark 
countenance paled. He drew a hiss 
through his teeth and stared belli- 
gerently at an inoffensive waiter. 

“Tt is not to play a game!” he 
proclaimed. “The people must 
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choose.” A name from the dim past 


dropped coyly into my memory : 
“Hermosillo?” It jarred him 
into reality : 


* You will excuse me. I go now.” 

It was no great loss. Why, I 
wondered, had Hector inflicted this 
farce upon me? Explanation fol- 
lowed in a later note : 

*, . . And somebody in London 
(Hector had dictated) ought to be 
told that Cousin Luis has no auth- 
ority to borrow money. You have 
acquaintances, .. .’ 

Surely, I argued, as Counsellor of 
Embassy Luis Monsanto acts under 
the direction of his own Ambassador. 
But I was wrong: diplomatic notices 
announced the Ambassador’s recall. 
Luis Monsanto would now be Chargé. 
It became more understandable that 
Hector Monsanto, private citizen and 
National Boy Hero, should concern 
himself with an unpredictable relation 
serving his country abroad. 

My picture of Hector discovered 
him instructing a spoiled and im- 
patient family in the amusing ramifi- 
cations of national political life. I 
imagined him, far removed from 
his hot and beautiful capital, mildly 


Two months after this dialogue 
the prim freighter on which I had 
been so happily at home approached 
the river port, the single outlet of 
the Monsanto country. As the 
jungle smell of decaying vegetable- 
matter reached out and enveloped us 
I found it hard to realise that either 
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concerned over news reports which 
would arrive, days late, at the 
estancia with its blooded cattle. His 
political dabbling could not be very 
serious: he would be more inter- 
ested in his farm machinery, in the 
aptitudes of his small sons for 
athletics and games. 

Meanwhile, as I awaited my own 
reassignment, diplomatic notices 
revealed further news: Luis Mon- 
santo would go as Ambassador to the 
Hague! High rank in the Service of 
a small country, I consoled myself, 
came inordinately fast. Fate, over- 
hearing this, played me an un- 
expected move: I was assigned in 
charge of a legation, one I knew that 
no one else had wanted, at the 
Uttermost End of the Earth: the 
‘ stinking-hot’ capital of Hector’s 
tale. I rang up Luis in my surprise. 

“Tt is dangerous to ignore the 
power of the people,” he said, 
pompously; “our industrialisation 
will not be put off. Have you heard 
from your friend, my cousin?” I 
admitted that Hector was no corre- 
spondent. A grunt acknowledged 
this : 

“ Pues, vaya bien... .” 


III 


Hector or Luis, with their most 
expensive tailors and Grand-Prix 
racing-cars, came out into the world 
through this primeval swamp where 
huts along a muddy river-bank 
announced the ‘ town.’ 

Blue haze hung in the morning 
dankness as we dropped anchor in 





midstream. Nothing moved but the 
slow islands of toppling jungle trees 
and adhesive mud that drifted down 
to enlarge the already unexplorable 
delta and clog the shallow estuary. 
Then into range came an invasion of 
water-beetles : dug-out canoes and 
listing barges offering us pathetic 
native wares and Asiatic finery—us, 
the foolish capitalist, the Sailor. 
Their junk seemed even more revolt- 
ing than elsewhere. 

But there were more canoes with 
nothing to sell: they begged, dis- 
played sick children, malformations, 
disease. Some, lacking energy to 
beg, stared at us with feeble hope. 
* Industrialisation will not be put 
off... .” Luis and his romancing 
economists would have these 
wretched savages ‘ fabricating’ steel 
before they had learned to raise corn. 
I recalled Hector in a serious mood : 
“The Indian is our responsibility, 
the mestizo our curse... .” Why 
must the good men like Hector stick 
to raising cattle when their country 
had so clear a need of them ? 

I had, reluctantly, to leave that 
protective freighter with its efficient 
gear and healthy crew (kind enough 
not to sympathise with me), and make 
a running fight for the airstrip, handi- 
capped by luggage and the stranger’s 
vulnerability. It would have been 
nice to be met. But the staff in my 
Legation was ‘ minimum’ and who 
could blame them, in their mountain 
capital, for keeping their distance 
from such a port? And there was 
no railway. The track that was still 
in use had been worn by that original 
beast of burden, Man. For me, an 
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ill-maintained aircraft, to skim low 
over snow-locked passes. . . . 

*, . . To the Capital City (said my 
guidebook) with interesting Cathedral 
circa 1559—note the Martyrdom of 
San Sebastian to right of altar, 
thought to be by a pupil of Mur- 
illo. ...’ If Hector had managed 
to fly one of his cars into the high 
country he would have to be satisfied 
to sit in it and blow the horn: there 
were no roads. We undertook 
fantastic manceuvres between peaks 
that will not soon be climbed. 
Though higher than the Alps, many 
are not even named. The ceiling 
seemed determined to close us down 
into the crevasses until, through a 
cloud’s parting, we discovered a jewel 
city just below, surrounding cathedral 
towers of brilliant tile, and in turn 
surrounded by mean huts. We drew 
attention from the idle populace, and 
lowered towards a minute airstrip. 

“What is that scar across the 
lower town ? ” 

“Ah! The Avenida de la Patria ! 
It is the widest street in the Hemi- 
sphere ! ” 

“Tt must also be the shortest. . . .” 

Of the nearing group below, which 
sheltered in the shade of a light plane 
(kept ready in case of government 
changes ?) I picked out the Lega- 
tion’s other officer, Counsellor and 
Consul, Mr Foole, and his wife. 
One could observe that Mrs Foole 
was taller than her husband, who 
wore a neat bow-tie. There would 
also be another lady: the clerk- 
stenographer, the usual frustrated 
female, pining at this unglamorous 
post. She would be at the office 








while Foole came to meet me. His 
loose chin and frightened-spaniel 
eyes did not look promising. He was 
practising stage business with a watch. 

** Couldn’t go down to meet you. 
There’s only this plane and it stays 
at the port overnight. Mrs Foole 
is nervous....” Yes, I could 
imagine Mrs Foole left alone over- 
night: one of those unhappily-safe 
women (I could never remember 
what she looked like) who must 
magnify her danger. 

“I’ve arranged for you to call on 
the President. Most unprecedented ; 
he wants to see you right away... 
and Mrs Foole and I would like you 
to dine. . . .” 

** We have an important question,” 
she interrupted; “what bidding 
system do you use?” They held 
their breath like children whose ball 
has gone over the neighbour’s hedge. 
“ Bridge! There’s nothing else to 
do!” 

* Sorry, I don’t play cards. What’s 
this about a president? You had a 
Junta conducting government at the 
time I sailed... .” 

“Ah, that was a month ago. 
There’s a new man. He probably 
wants money. But of course he 
won’t last. You have only half an 
hou. . 

“ Then I’ll walk, if you'll go back 
and send the cable saying I’ve 
assumed charge. No, don’t bother 
to take me; and thank you, Mrs 
Foole, I'll look forward to seeing 
you at eight... .” 

I escaped in order that I might 
enjoy the scene of an old friend’s 
amusing heroism. The Fooles could 
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hardly have shared my sentiment. 
In a few minutes (nothing here was 
far away) I found myself before the 
Presidential Palace, quite out of 
scale with the little Republic: a 
Tuileries endeavouring to compen- 
sate for one or two deficiencies. 
There was the balcony from which 
he had waved the flag. I scanned the 
facing Plaza for a damsel with 
flashing eye. Few of the women 
wore shoes. (True: Hector had 
not asserted that his New Girl in 
Town was shod.) Today the Guard 
was at the gate, swarthy and sober. 

Between marble tables and stiff 
chairs I briefly saw the portraits of 
earlier statesmen, distinguished-look- 
ing in former days but latterly of 
mixed and lesser breed. Dominating 
other historical representations, and 
evidently new, was an outsize paint- 
ing showing a determined lad raising 
battle-torn colours amid bursting 
shells and cannon-smoke. The foun- 
tain was not pictured. ‘El Nifio 
Héroe de la Bandera’ (future double 
Blue and pilot of an old Le Mans 
Bugatti). 

“Well rowed you old S.0.B.!” 
—Something clapped me on the 
back and trapped me in the country’s 
bear-hug abrazo. 

“Hector! I thought you were 
somewhere in the jungle!” I could 
not have imagined how pleased I 
would be to see him: we grow older 
and the friends of our youth are rare. 

“Can you still run a hundred 


— 


yards in ten seconds... .” 
“Yeah? Where’s all your hair, 
you ol’ . . .” His banter threatened 


to disturb the peace. 
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“T say: I’m expected to see the 
President! You must know him.” 

“Know him?  Intimately—the 
oP $.0.B.—come on in!” 

There was no escape: Hector 
insisted on taking over the intro- 
duction. We entered a vast salon too 
elegant for comfort. The ornate 
desk, piled high with correspond- 
ence, had no occupant except— 

“ The bear!” I said. “‘ The brass 
bear holding the inkwell, that was 
about to become a souvenir of the 
National Boy Hero! ” 

“By golly, Ché, we don’t have 
memories like yours in this country ! 
Must be the altitude: no oxygen in 
the brain. Here, it’s yours!” He 
thrust the thing impulsively at me. 
“Take it! Id forgotten my own 
story... .” 

** But I can’t begin by stealing the 
Palace furniture! Put it back! The 
President might come in ! ” 

*“ The President’s in, you dope!” 
(He struck a Napoleonic posture.) 
‘I’m the President and you’re just 
in time to help me wave the flag 
again and save the country. . . .” 

We talked. He had taken over 
the job at the Junta’s request, and 
was not happy about a certain 
problem : 

“It’s that S.0.B. of a mixed-up 
cousin, Luis: he’s raising money 
for a revolution, but whereas this land 
is always duck-soup for exploitation, 
it’s more so now than ever, and I have 
to keep him on the move from one 
job to another before he can sell 
us out—on the usual pretence of 
saving the Indian. Look!” (He 
picked a folder from under the 


brass bear.) “ Intercepted corre- 
spondence. Enough to hang the 
stupid $.0.B.! And the thing is: 
we have got the oil! [ll show 
you....” He dug among the piles 
of correspondence. 

“IT haven’t even been to my 
office.” 

“Never hurry at this altitude. 
Your deputy’s name is Buddy Foole 
and your secretary is a woman in a 
million. Here! This is the brief of 
Seismograph findings. The crew 
was lost two months in our own 
private Chaco. Now: ‘ Oil-bearing 
sands between four and six thousand 
feet.’ Near- certainties on which 
Cousin Luis can raise all the cash he 
needs—if he knew it. We say, ‘A 
flock of geese can govern for twenty- 
thousand duros.’ That’s fifty pounds. 
Boy, is it good to have you to talk to! 
Come to dinner tonight.” 

I took the presidential telephone. 
Apologies to Mrs Foole. One does 
not refuse the President’s command 
—and Bridge at Foole’s could thrive 
uninterrupted. They had done their 
duty by inviting me. 

“That hotel is lousy, Ché, you’d 
better stay here at the Palace.” 

When finally I had convinced him 
that it really would not do, he 
released me in his Cadillac, nimbly 
straddling the tram-lines along the 
deeply-corrugated main street. I 
asked the driver what had happened 
to the trams. 

“Tram,” he corrected. “ One. 
When the Automobile leaves the 
Palace the Guard signals to the 
terminus.” Public transport ceased 
when this unique vehicle was abroad. 
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It had been flown to the capital in 
small pieces. 

“And see, for you are the friend 
of Don Hector!” (This fact seemed 
known to everyone in town except the 
Fooles.) “I reveal to you. Pop!” 
said the driver. A compartment 
facing me flew open, exposing a 
cache of automatic rifles, hand- 
grenades with pins conveniently 
dangling, and assorted pistols. (More 
typical of Hector were the decanters 
and Venetian glasses.) These defence 
precautions recalled a sombre side of 
the presidential office which comic 
overtones had tended to obscure. 

The poor little Hotel Palacio y 
Independencia had been standing at 
attention since my plane grounded. 
The choir of young ladies from the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, who 
had been weeks learning my country’s 
anthem, had finally been released. 
Cadets from the Military School, 
who were to have fired a salute, had 
been returned to barracks. But news 
that I was in secret conference with 
El Presidente had alleviated dis- 
appointment with satisfying rumour : 

“Ts it,” asked the porter, “ that 
you will construct a railway in two 
weeks’ time ? ” 

“They say,” the clerk confided, 
“that a fleet of warships has been 
given by your country to El Presi- 
dente and will arrive at once.” 

“How exciting,” whispered the 
maid, “that you and Sefior Presi- 
dente will now make war on neigh- 
bouring countries and divide the 
territory... .” 

In the hotel suite where I was 
doomed to reside, a dignified bouquet 
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bore the thoughtful card of Coun- 
sellor and Mrs Foole. The mantel- 
piece (fake—the temperature did not 
dip below 75°) was hidden by a 
‘ floral offering’ appropriate in scale 
for laying against the Arc de 
Triomphe. It was bisected by a 
ribbon, gold on white: ‘On the 
part of the President of the Republic.’ 
Above it on the mantel, newly re- 
placing a useful mirror, was a fresh 
copy of the ‘ Nifio Héroe de la 
Bandera.” Ovals and rectangles, 
less faded than the rest of the 
purple-and-tomato wallpaper, showed 
where former dignitaries had been 
removed. I hurried out onto the 
less funereal balcony overlooking 
the Plaza. 

The scene beneath was preparing 
to enjoy a military concert from the 
ornate bandstand of wrought-iron. 
Upon the colourful tiles of the sur- 
rounding promenade youths and 
maidens strolled in opposite direc- 
tions according to the old custom of 
paseo. Undoubtedly they were flash- 
ing at one another customary Glances 
of Fire. This exchange was appro- 
priately framed by flame trees. The 
flood-lighted spires of the Cathedral 
gave benediction. An overpowering 
perfume of gardenia, or near relative, 
enveloped all. 

A big car, straddling skilfully down 
the tramlines, reminded me that I 
must change. 


Optimistic, Hector was remodel- 
ling a wing of the Palace, for more- 
than-temporary tenure. The part to 
which we were confined duplicated a 
section of Louis XIV.’s Louvre. I 








learned my error in picturing Hector 
surrounded by a happy family. The 
six children (lavish in silver frames) 
had no sympathy for ‘ under-devel- 
oped’ countries. Brought up by 
Sefiora de Monsanto at her establish- 
ment in the Avenue du Bois, they 
were contemptuous of the land that 
made their father its National Boy 
Hero, and condescending towards 
him. They never came here. In 
view of his generous nature and the 
obvious fact that none of us was 
getting younger, it saddened me to 
find Hector, widowed two years, a 
lonely man. 

Nevertheless, we were a gay if ill- 
balanced dinner-party. The danger- 
ous brunette who flashed full range 
across the drawing-room could be no 
other : 

“The new girl that stopped the 
President on the morning of Hermo- 
sillo’s Revolution!” This random 
shot was a great success with all save 
the lady’s husband, who dedicated 
his own Glances of Fire to keeping 
an eye on her. One could not envy 
him despite his strategic position : 
he was Chief of Federal Police. 

The other odd man, Ambassador 
of a friendly and neighbouring power, 
was Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. 

“A practical joker,” said Hector, 
“ but I have to humour him : tradi- 
tionally our presidents fly to his 
country for asylum. Ho, Mr 
Ambassador! What about that 
beacon for night pilotage? Have 
you installed it?” 

“No! ho! ho!” roared His 
Excellency ; “ I'll have it ready for 
you, Mr President! But you haven’t 
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even had a gesto yet. Or... ho! 
ho! ho! ... or have you?” 

“He refers, Ché, to our national 
custom of preceding revolutions by 
ceremonious little threats: the Black 
Spot of the mutinous crew in 
‘Treasure Island’: somebody paints 
out the Boy Hero and paints in Luis 
Monsanto. . . .” 

To be sure, I recalled, beards 
drawn on the pictures of Pancho el 
Gordo. 

** Speaking of Art,” the Ambassa- 
dor addressed me, “‘ your head hasn’t 
come. Ho! ho! ho!” 

“ That’s for our new street, Ché. 
We're rededicating the Avenida de la 
Patria, calling it the Avenue of the 
Hemisphere. Good public relations. 
We'll have statues or busts of every 
countries’ heroes. The Ambassador 
wants one for you. He’s Chairman 
of the Committee.” 

“ Day after tomorrow we begin by 
unveiling a bust of President Mon- 
santo himself. . . .” 

A vision, as our mothers used to 
say, swept into the room; tall, 
blonde and décolleté, with sky-blue 
eyes. Her poise was that of secure 
beauty. The fiery - eyed - brunette 
technique appeared, by contrast, 
exposed and crude. 

** Somebody,” she told me in the 
voice of honey filtering through silk, 
“should have gone down to that 
awful port to meet you. But Mr 
Whosis didn’t think it would be 
correct for me—and couldn’t leave his 
Bridge—he keeps track of every hand 
—poor you.” 

“Who is this dragon Whosis, 
who keeps you locked in a tower ?” 
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“ But he’s my boss! That is: Mr 
Foole is. I’m the clerk-stenographer 
of the Legation...” The mous- 
tachios of her escort emerged slowly 
behind her, “. . . and this, excuse 
me, is the Minister of War. . . .” 

“ The job,” said Hector, “ where 
the Big Money is made. Smuggling.” 
We were the confidential circle of the 
President’s trusted friends. 

** The problem is to make a favour- 
able deal for petroleum exploration 
before our naive ‘ patriots,’ like 
Cousin Luis Monsanto, get hold of 
the news that we really have oil. If 
he could exhibit the seismograph 
findings, he’d soon get what it takes 
to throw our present government 
out.” 

“Then why not ask some of the 
international companies to send you 
their representatives ? ” 

“Because they’ve got to have 
reasonable security, Ché. They’re 
not going to invest a lot of money 
when a change of government might 
expropriate them. I’ve just come in. 
I need—anyone needs—a little time 
to show stable government, to build 
up some prestige, to survive even 
some of those sniping little gestos the 
Ambassador mentioned.” 

“Ho! ho! ho! We'll stage some 
gestos!”*—the Ambassador was in- 
terrupted by an emergency call for 
the Chief of Police who excused 
himself. 

“What would you think a good 
gesto?” 

“Our primitive Indians under- 
stand loss of face better than argu- 
ment, publicity or propaganda. Take 
pictures: the difference between 


Cousin Luis and me, they say, is 
Inca blood and spectacles. He 
capitalises on both. And each morn- 
ing as I enter my office I expect to 
see the Boy Hero with spectacles 
painted on him. That would be a 
typical gesto. . . .” 

The Police Chief returned a shade 
paler and whispered to the President. 
* Now that’s what I mean!” cried 
Hector. “ My statue’s gone!” 

“ Hector! Not the bust we were 
dedicating the day after tomorrow |” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” 

* Mr President,” the Minister of 
War apologised, “‘ we had our special 
riot squad on duty all the time! 
Steel helmets, sub-machine guns, 
gas masks. . .” 

“Gas masks! You see what I 
mean, Ché, by lack of realism? But 
it is a nuisance, because the invita- 
tions have been sent out. . . . Flat- 
tered me too much, that bust: made 
me look ten years younger. .. . By 
golly, I should have foreseen it! 
Luis is going to have his spectacles 
welded onto it! It will look more 
like him, in bronze, than me.” 

The Minister of War telephoned 
to his headquarters and hastily 
reported : 

“A cart arrived up there with 
workmen who said they had to remove 
the original—which had only been 
set up on the pedestal for size—and 
take it for casting in bronze. The 
troops had no way of seeing this was 
aruse. Also: somebody was passing 
free cafia. .. .” 

“* Look, mi General!” the Vision 
who claimed to be my secretary 
commanded; “ your Army’s got to 
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get back that bust of the President 
before the story hits the newspapers ! 
If it’s not on the pedestal tomorrow, 
hell know who to put in jail... .” 
Hector beamed at her. In this land 
of unshod and benighted females she 
must indeed have seemed a Woman 
in a Million. He asked me to stay a 
little when the others were leaving, 
and poured us a nightcap. 

* You are introduced to some of 
our little local intrigues : not serious 
but with nuisance value. She was 
right: the story in the morning 
opposition paper will be as bad as 
my pulling the string and unveiling a 
bust of Cousin Luis Monsanto, 
Liberator of the People. Anything 
but that!” 

“T’m sorry I can’t take it seri- 
ously.” 

“Ah, but be careful of our 
inferiority complex! If we think 
we're not taken seriously we’re apt 
to carve you up with a machéte. Loss 
of face and wounded pride. I have 
been shot at twice in a week. By the 
way; you are unarmed of course, 
like the British Bobby. Eh? It 
won't do here.” He opened a heavy 
Louis XV. replica. 

“Take one!” The drawer was 
full of used pistols and revolvers. 
“Pick it up in your handkerchief. 
We have a fingerprint expert here 
and the weapon is all-important. 
These belonged to some of our more 
modern criminals. And now I will 
offend your Anglo-Saxon sense of 
justice. 

“When we have to shoot in self- 
defence here we do it with one of 
these and drop it beside the body. 


Commonplace, but remember that 
our grandfathers ate the victim. 
You’d better put that automatic back 
and take a revolver: an automatic 
doesn’t eject properly if fired from 
your pocket. Ché, I’m serious: 
you’re identified with me.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, “ I’m supposed 
to have given you a battle-fleet.” 

Returning to the darkened Hotel 
Palacio y Independencia, I passed the 
snoring porter and an empty flight of 
tiles to the Presidential Suite, made 
nauseous by the expiring ‘ floral 
offering.’ The naked electric light 
did not improve the wallpaper. 
Outside, the Plaza was dark and 
airless. I sat on the plush settee, 
which felt dusty, and regarded the 
Boy Hero. He did indeed seem to be 
wearing spectacles. An illusion? I 
went up to him and inspected: over 
the varnished oil they had been 
clumsily applied with blue-black ink 
—the fountain-pen variety. 

Children had been thronging the 
hotel throughout the day, but I 
thought I must have noticed had 
this shade of Cousin Luis been 
present before dinner. It struck me, 
too, that in this illiterate land few 
would be armed with fountain-pens. 
It was two days before I remembered 
that the practical-joking Ambassador 
had left the Palace half an hour 
before me. 


My ‘secretarial staff,’ décolleté 
exchanged for black suiting with an 
orchid in the boutonniére, greeted me 
early at my office, and with business- 
like severity spread out the two slim 
morning papers : 
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“This is the opposition rag that 
headlines the theft of the President’s 
bust. The Government press features 
your interview. The President gave 
them the story. No other news. 
Our courier does not come through 
until the first Thursday next month, 
so if you wish to report sooner about 
the matter of petroleum, I can 
encrypt a telegram.” 

* Young lady, tell me first what 
happened to Hector’s bust and when 
it is likely to be returned.” She 
smiled at my acknowledgment of her 
key position. 

** Believe it or not; the workmen 
who took the bust away were real 
workmen and did take the bust to be 
cast. Of course the guards did not 
know that. They had been thor- 
oughly bribed to deliver it up to a 
gang of impostors who arrived Jater. 
You can imagine the opposition’s 
annoyance, with theft already pub- 
lished.” 

“Indeed I can. Has he been 
informed ?” 

** Nothing prevents the President 
from rising Jate. But I intended to 
ask you ifI.. ~” 

“‘ Of course you should. There is 
his car now, coming down the tram- 
lines, probably with the invitations. 
Go back with it and reassure him. 
But tell him too that someone was 
very quick to use his idea of the Luis 
spectacles on the Boy Hero. I had 
to remove—with a little moisture— 
a pair from the picture in my hotel 
room.” I had not thought that this 
would reveal her very deep concern, 
routing all office severity. 

“ Oh, I’m so glad that at last he 
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has a real friend here! He can give 
this wretched place its first decent 
government if only he has a fair 
chance! He can do wonders for these 
desperate people! And then... 
and then, he’s such a swell guy!” 
There was moisture in the sky-blue 
eyes. 

“Yes, he is. And he needs more 
than a friend. You know ; he always 
said he preferred blondes.” 

She laughed gently: “ Since you 
are so perceptive, I must tell you 
that my refusal of another presumed 
honour, to be the Ambassador’s lady 
at the Hague, has greatly complicated 
the family feud.” 

Nothing more was necessary. I 
went down with her and handed her 
into the presidential Cadillac, receiv- 
ing a squeeze of confidence through 
the fingers of a glove. The crowd 
that had gathered in the Plaza 
broke into admiring cheers. They 
knew a handsome woman when they 
saw one. Probably they also knew 
that she might soon be the wife of 
their President. Where rumour 
spread so thick and fast it seemed safe 
to imagine that only Foole and his 
wife had not heard it. 

Mr Foole arrived after telephoning 
that he would be late. He rode his 
hobby straight into my office. 

“ Although you profess not to be 
one of the initiated, you will appreci- 
ate an almost incredible thing that 
happened last night: Mrs Foole was 
dealt the entire suit of spades, but I 
was holding . . .” I summoned all 
my patience while he described the 
hand. He had an unfortunately 
photographic memory. 





“ By the way,” I asked, “ have you 
seen the morning papers ? ” 

He had not. If the clerk noted 
anything of ‘interest’ she prepared a 
translation. He read the translation. 

* But you'll find they’re quite well 
done: she had the luck to draw a 
double tour of duty in Madrid. 
However, I should warn you, she’s a 
little too thick with the local people. 
Mrs Foole after all is the senior lady, 
but we have not been invited to the 
Palace, whereas the papers have 
reported her, our secretary, without 
any position, as actually dining 
there !” 

“You don’t mean it! I say: 
what’s the crowd for now?” 

In the street beneath our window 
the doorman was arguing with a peon 
driver over two massive crates on a 
cart. A crowd was speculating. 

“Tt looks as if we had received 
another safe. But what’s the second 
one?” Mr Foole went below. 

“ This card reads,” he announced, 
“ * Ché, from the Two-litre Bugatti,’ 
—that’s nonsense. It seems to be a 
painting.” 

“Then it’s important to know 
whether or not it’s wearing spectacles. 
Please examine it before the driver 
gets away.” 

He looked up at me, quite appre- 
hensive : to have a ‘ mental’ chief at 
this post would be horrid. 

“ It is a silly scene with a flag. No 
one is wearing glasses. The Customs 
Declaration on this other one says it 
is a bronze bust. What on earth!” 

“ Send up the boy with the flag,” 
I requested, “‘ and tell the driver to 
take that heavy bust directly to the 
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Chairman of the Committee for the 
Avenue of the Hemisphere ; that is, 
His Excellency the Ambassador. He’s 
in a hurry for it.” Mr Foole came 
back upstairs and studied me care- 
fully under cover of adjusting his neat 
bow-tie. 

“As I was saying about our 
secretary: Mrs Foole and I believe 
she’s running into danger.” 

“Dear me. And speaking of 
danger, Mr Foole, are you armed ?” 
I noted that at this question he put 
the desk between us. “ Because the 
President himself has given me a 
serious warning.” The spaniel eyes 
of Mr Foole showed perplexity. 
“* The local people, he tells me, are 
extremely sensitive: a fancied slight 
may bring quite disproportionate 
retribution. Mrs Foole, for example, 
might be carved—before you could 
say knife—into titbits with a machéte. 
So pick up this revolver carefully 
with your handkerchief, while I 
explain what to do if some mad 
assassin leaps upon her.” 


A colourful crowd jammed the 
Avenida de la Patria, now to become 
the Avenue of the Hemisphere in 
which it was the widest—and the 
shortest. The street had recently 
been cut through a quarter almost 
solid with adobe huts. Their sur- 
viving neighbours seemed poised at 
the edges, ready for any opportunity 
to retake the terrain with its new 
cement gutters and modernistic lamp- 
posts. The Avenue had not been 
paved and led nowhere, a poor 
escape for officials caught in sudden 
revolt. 
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Handsome pedestals at the near 
end awaited busts of the heroes of 
neighbouring republics: most cen- 
tral and prominent, that of the 
country’s own president, according 
to the useful custom of honouring 
the living. This bust was mysteri- 
ously veiled when, at high noon, we 
arrived for its dedication ceremony. 
Enormous wreaths of tropical flowers 
stood against a temporary podium, 
ready for later laying. I prayed that 
the podium, with its feeble timbers 
concealed by bunting, would stand 
the strain of so many official guests. 
They swarmed upon it, greeting one 
another with resounding abrazos, 
introducing the new diplomat, and 
seeming to read their programmes 
while watching one another. The 
only ladies were Foole’s, who in her 
low heels dominated most of the 
men, and ‘ mine’ (since it was my 
luck that she accompanied me)— 
stately and admired by all, but 
obviously preoccupied. We awaited 
the President’s arrival. 

“* What would I not give to know,” 
she whispered, “ whether Luis and 
Company have been able to do it! ” 

** Would you like me to go up and 
peek?” She restrained me with the 
lightest touch : 

“Loss of face: everyone Knows 
what might happen and has come to 
see. And they call this a Mass of 
Humanity |” 

** But somebody must have looked 
under that cover, just to be sure.” 

“Who could be trusted,” she 
asked, “except you, or me?” 

The band struck up the long and 
confused national anthem in which 


the composer wanted to commemo- 
rate all the country’s revolutions. We 
stood. The President had arrived. 
There was appreciative applause. 
But I saw that Foole kept his hand 
in his pocket, and realised that he was 
clutching a revolver: if an unfor- 
tunate peon had approached with his 
machéte, I do believe Foole would 
have shot him. 

But as Hector came upon the 
podium, athletic and bare-headed, 
I knew that regardless of today’s 
outcome the people would have 
security and peace. The best part of 
both of our lives had passed since 
that first evening we dined in Hall. 
But he was the same large-hearted 
freshman who would fight with 
devotion and skill. Yes, he would 
marry this charming girl. The little 
worries did not matter, nor the 
comedy. He moved a general and 
sat upon our left. 

“I want you chums nearby,” he 
said, quietly. ‘‘ What has she in that 
enormous handbag? Tear gas?” 
(The endless speeches had begun. 
We whispered.) 

“Tell him it’s the flag: and if 
there’s any trouble he’s going to wave 
it as he’s never waved before.” 

“What a girl!” The crowd, 
understanding nothing but the 
gestures of a ranting orator, chose 
the moment to applaud. 

** When may I have the pleasure of 
giving you away?” I asked her. In 
the centre of their whispered ex- 
change, I found the tiresome speeches 
greatly shortened. 

“ This is the last,” Hector said, 
“stay behind me: here we go!” 
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With her, I crowded after him 
down the shaky steps and into the 
circle of dirty faces before the veiled 
bust. We stood immediately behind 
him. Unaware of the numerous 
possible developments, and un- 
doubtedly thinking my companion 
too presuming, the Fooles remained 
on the podium ; he, still clutching 
his pocket. 

His Excellency the Ambassador, 
Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, in 
his capacity as Chairman of the 
Committee for the Avenue of the 
Hemisphere, made a few compli- 
mentary remarks, Handkerchief in 
hand, I noted that he delicately 
removed a tear and, as there seemed 
to be no reason for sorrow (whatever 
other emotions we might feel) I 
concluded that he was struggling to 
control laughter. I now realised that 
his practical joking might easily have 
extended to entering my room and 


inking the Boy Hero’s spectacles, 
might even (as he handed Hector the 
unveiling cord, with a surreptitious 
wink at me) go a great deal further. 
“ Pull, Mr President, pull ! ” 
There was absolute silence as 
officials and crowd breathlessly 
awaited the result. But as if time 
and place were of no account, 
Hector first turned and said reassur- 


ingly to the girl: 

“Remember now: it doesn’t 
matter...” 

“Right. But for gosh sakes 


pull ! ” 

He pulled. With aggravating slow- 
ness the shroud slid gently down and 
off the bust. 

It was indeed fortunate that it did 
not matter. Although it was not a 
bust of Luis (for which a sigh of 
relief swept over the entire throng), 
it was not a bust of Hector, either. 

It was a bust of Abraham Lincoln. 
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JOHN FosTER DULLES had been 
so desperately ill for so long 
that, when he died, the obituary 
notices had the air of having 
been anticipated. As a statesman 
he had many critics, but agree- 
ment was general that he ranks 
among the great heads of the 
State Department. He may not be 
associated, as is General Marshall, 
with some outstanding plan; nor 
was he, like Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State at a time when America 
was at war; but for six years he 
was a buttress of the free world, 
unshaken and unshakable. Whether 
at any moment men thought him 
right or wrong, they conceded his 
complete integrity. In the opinion 
of the British he was often wrong, 
particularly over the Middle East, 
Formosa and Indo-China, but if he 
lost British support for a policy, he 
never forfeited British respect for 
the man. 

Dulles was not only a man of 
deep religious conviction: he had 
much of the quality of an Old 
Testament prophet. When he saw 
what he believed to be the truth, 
no argument would turn him from 
it. Isaiah and Jeremiah were magni- 
ficent in prophecy: we may suspect 
that they might have been difficult 
colleagues in the council-room. And 
Dulles, let it be conceded, was not 
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always an easy colleague when the 
statesmen of the West were trying 
to counter some activity inspired 
by the Kremlin. But when men 
complained of his rigidity, they 
hardly made allowances for what he 
was doing. General Marshall may 
be said to have brought America 
into the cold war, an achievement 
nearly as great as President Roose- 
velt’s in bringing her into the war 
against Hitler. But the Americans 
are impatient people, who demand 
quick results. There was the danger 
that they would tire of Russian 
nagging and turn the cold war into 
a hot one. There was the other 
danger that they would sicken of 
the problems and importunities of 
Europe and fall back into the isola- 
tion from which Roosevelt had 
drawn them. That they did neither 
was largely due to Dulles. He may 
sometimes have ventured near the 
brink of war, but he never went 
over it. He might talk of an 
‘ agonising reappraisal’ of American 
policy towards Europe, but he never 
abdicated the leadership which has 
been America’s since 1945. And 
somehow he kept the opinion of 
his fellow-countrymen firmly tethered 
to the policy he had laid down for 
them. They and the President and 
Congress followed him with a faith 
that reflected his, and a courage of 
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which he himself set so shining an 
example. 


In the distance the Summit Con- 
ference had some of the quality of 
mountain scenery, beautiful, white, 
glistening and welcoming, a vista of 
an almost unearthly snow-clad height, 
nevertheless attainable by the bold 
and patient climber. On a nearer 
approach, the beauty diminished. 
Instead of the snowy height were 
seen harsh forbidding rocks and 
frustrating slopes of scree, which 
must somehow be scaled before the 
Summit is reached or is even seen 
again. Among the most obtrusive 
slopes of scree was the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference at Geneva, 
an essential preliminary to a later 
Summit Conference. The Americans 
have made it pretty clear that unless 
the Foreign Ministers are able to 
show progress and signs of a disposi- 
tion to agree, no one will get nearer 
to the Summit than the scree, on 
which a man takes one pace forward 
and slips two paces back. 

The Foreign Ministers’ Conference 
got off to a slow and rather unpromis- 
ing start. So many questions, appar- 
ently distinct, but in fact inter-related, 
were looming up. There was of 
course the future of Berlin, which 
cannot be separated in the view of 
the West from the future of Germany; 
and there is disarmament, which in 
turn depends upon what is settled 
about Germany. The future of 
N.A.T.O. is another prickly question, 
depending upon the degree of dis- 
armament, if any, which the Foreign 
Ministers find practicable. In these 


circumstances it seemed slightly in- 
appropriate that the preliminary 
exchanges at Geneva were concerned 
with other questions, such as whether 
Poland and Czechoslovakia should be 
allowed to send representatives, and, 
descending from the fairly significant 
to the apparently absurd, whether 
the table at which the Ministers 
should sit was to be round or 
square. 

(It is easy to laugh at such 
squabbles, but too often it has 
happened that a Conference has 
foundered on some trivial event. 
M. Briand wrecked one, and his own 
government, by playing golf with 
Mr Lloyd George ; and two hundred 
and fifty years earlier a peacemaking 
assembly at Nimeguen was brought 
to a standstill by a question of the 
relative speed at which two pleni- 
potentiaries should approach each 
other.) 

However, the Foreign Ministers 
have met, have opened their talks, 
and at the time of writing are still 
talking. One trouble is that the four 
Western Ministers have not found it 
altogether easy to co-ordinate their 
tactics, and that any agreement they 
may have succeeded in reaching is 
unlikely to be acceptable to the 
Russians, who will do their best to 
exploit any little differences that 
emerge. Nevertheless there is a 


general realisation, firstly, that if the 
Foreign Ministers part in disagree- 
ment, there will probably be no 
Summit, and that, should this happen, 
the general situation in Europe will 
not be as it was, but will be distinctly 
worse than it was ; and, further, that 
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the same applies to the Summit talks. 
If they are held, they must be able to 
show a measure of success—perhaps 
no more, but certainly no less; for 
if they are completely fruitless, the 
world will probably be nearer to a 
nuclear war than it has ever been. 
This possibility naturally places the 
heaviest responsibility upon the four 
men who are meeting in Geneva. 


The local elections in May did not 
bring a great deal of encouragement 
to any Party. They brought none at 
all to Labour, which lost two hundred 
seats and its gains of three years ago. 
It brought little comfort to the 
Liberals, who won a few seats here 
and there, but not enough anywhere 
to convey even a hint of a Liberal 
renascence. Even the Conservatives, 
who came off best, had no reason to 
be unduly elated. If local elections 
are any guide at all to National 
Elections—and the point is hotly 
disputed—the results suggest that a 
General Election would return the 
Conservatives with a reduced major- 
ity. If they can win by thirty, they 
will be fairly comfortably placed, but 
the very worst result for them would 
be a victory by nine or ten seats. Yet 
at the moment that seems the most 
likely. If this gloomy prognostica- 
tion is proved correct, the Conser- 
vatives would be wise to hope. that 
the Socialists, and not they, should 
win the Pyrrhic victory. When a 
majority is very small, the Opposition 
is much more comfortably placed 
than is the Government, which has 
to bear all the opprobrium if any- 
thing goes wrong, but has not the 


power to carry out a strong policy of 
any kind. 

However, there will be no Election 
until the autumn at the earliest, and 
belief at Westminster is growing that 
it is more likely to be in February or 
March of 1960, long after any fillip 
the local elections may have given 
the Conservatives has been exhausted. 
Once again the battle will be back on 
such old ground as unemployment 
and the Summit Conference. If the 
figures of unemployment continue to 
drop and the Summit Conference 
holds out some hope of an end to the 
Cold War and the threat of a hot one, 
the Conservatives should retain nearly 
all that they already have, and 
perhaps even add to it. 


The hysterical demonstrations out- 
side Pentonville Prison during the 
hanging of Arthur Marwood have 
recalled public attention once more 
to the question of capital punish- 
ment. The Home Secretary rightly 
did not allow his judgment to be 
deflected by the numerous appeals 
for a reprieve which reached him. 
Either it was right, in the existing 
state of the law, that the sentence on 
Marwood should be carried out, or 
it was not. Mr Butler, in determin- 
ing the point, could call for the 
counsel of the highest authorities in 
the land, and having got it must rely 
on it rather than upon the agitations 
of a section of a relatively uninformed 
public. 

The question still remains, how- 
ever, whether, even with the recent 
restriction of the death penalty, an 
unfair burden is not laid upon the 
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Home Secretary. If it is, there is 
probably no remedy short of the 
complete abolition of all capital 
punishment. However restricted it 
may be, cases are bound to arise in 


which a man has to choose between : 


life and death ; and that man cannot 
be other than the Home Secretary. 
All the same, the Homicide Act 
having been in operation for only 
four years, it is a little early to write 
it down a failure and to demand a 
revision. What can be said of it is 
that it was illogical in retaining the 
death penalty in certain circum- 
stances, while abolishing it in others. 
Either it is or it is not a deterrent. 
If it is, it should be kept in general 
use, and if it is not, it should be 
abolished. To keep it, for example, 
for murderous attacks on warders 
and policemen, while rejecting it for 
most murders of private citizens 
does not make sense. The boys 
who protested so vehemently against 
the hanging of Marwood took a 
radically different view. They seem 
to have made up their minds that 
the killing of a policeman is a much 
less serious offence than the killing 
of a private citizen, a policeman 
being in a state of war with the 
criminal classes and death being 
a vocational risk every policeman 
should be ready to face. Such a 
topsy-turvy view is not shared by 
the ordinary adult and is rightly 
rejected by Parliament and the 
Home Secretary. 

The danger is that people, unlike 
Mr Butler, may be so irked by the 
emotional clamour that they will 
decide to abolish the death penalty, 


not because they think it should be 
abolished, but because the tactics of 
the importunate widow are too much 
for their patience to support any 
longer. Even if they were doing the 
right thing, they would be doing it 
for the wrong reason; and a great 
many people are not at all certain 
that they would be doing the right 
thing. 


The Coroner’s findings on the 
death of eleven Mau Mau detainees 
at Hola have shocked everybody. 
The fact that the victims were among 
the most hardened ruffians in Kenya 
is irrelevant or at least is no excuse 
for the maltreatment they received. 
It is clear that the beatings which 
caused the death of these eleven men 
were administered by the warders 
not in self-defence or to prevent an 
escape, but to compel the prisoners 
to work. Because we claim proudly 
to be bringing civilisation to Africa, 
we need to be particularly careful to 
avoid the use of uncivilised methods. 
If we do not refrain from them 
through humanity, we should refrain 
from pride. 

Almost as serious as the Coroner’s 
main findings was one of his com- 
ments on the case. ‘I have had the 
misfortune in this enquiry,’ he wrote, 
‘not to be able to feel that a single 
witness of the Hola prison staff, 
warders or detainees, was making any 
real attempt to tell me the plain, 
unvarnished truth.’ Another regret- 
table fact was that the Government 
had put out a story that the men had 
died after drinking water from a 
water-cart. The Government did 
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not suggest in so many words that 
the water was the cause of death, but 
the inference was plainly there and as 
plainly false. 

In all these circumstances it is not 
surprising that an enquiry is to be 
made into the future administration 
of the camps. The scope of the 
enquiry might well be extended into 
the past, so that the guilty may be 
brought to justice. The Kenya 
Attorney-General’s refusal to insti- 
tute proceedings against anyone for 
the reason that the evidence is 
inadequate may be well grounded, 
but does not inspire much con- 
fidence. The whole affair is the 
more distressing because of the really 
remarkable success the Government 
of Kenya has had in reclaiming 
ex-Mau Mau and giving them a fresh 
chance to prove that they are capable 
of becoming decent citizens. Only 
a comparative handful of prison- 
ers remain unreclaimed—perhaps a 
thousand out of eighty thousand— 
and no doubt they are the most hard- 
ened criminals of all. But even 
hardened criminals have human 
rights, and anyone who tries to take 


them away is sinking to the level of 
the savages. 


Having laboured for five years to 
bring his Obscenity Bill to birth, 
Mr Roy Jenkins has had the satis- 
faction of presenting a fine baby to 
the House of Lords, where it will be 
in the expert charge of Lord Birkett 
and is reasonably assured of a con- 
tinued life. This happy result is a 
tribute to Mr Jenkins and his fellow 
back-benchers, but also to the 


Government, which showed a sweet 
and accommodating reasonableness 
towards the Bill throughout its 
passage. 

Its purpose of course is to avoid 
those frivolous interventions which 
in the past have penalised publishers, 
and prevented or deterred the appear- 
ance of books of merit. Few have 
any sympathy with dirt for dirt’s 
sake, but most people recognise that, 
as the law stands at present, a 
publisher cannot afford to take the 
risk of bringing out a work of real 
value which nevertheless contains 
matter to which the ‘unco’ guid? 
might take exception. For ex- 
ample, could Rabelais have written, 
or ‘Tristram Shandy’ have been 
published under the present dispensa- 
tion ? 

Mr Jenkins’s Bill allows for the 
calling of expert witnesses, whose 
knowledge of literature would pre- 
sumably be greater than that of a 
learned judge. It also permits the 
defence that a publication attacked 
on the ground that it is pornograph- 
ical may still contribute to the public 
good. 

As amended, the Bill is a 
compromise ; but probably it gives 
its sponsors all that they can reason- 
ably demand. At least it strikes off 
some of the fetters which in the past 
have restricted authors and pub- 
lishers, 


Less fortunate than Mr Roy 
Jenkins was Mr Lawrence Turner in 
his attempt to perpetuate the copy- 
right of Gilbert. This was a grand- 
filial enterprise; for Mr Turner is 
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the grandson of George Grossmith, 
who may be said to have created so 
much of the Savoy tradition (later 
developed and embellished by that 
great actor, Henry Lytton). Mr 
Turner’s fear, and that of many other 
Savoyards, is that, with the ending 
of the term of copyright on Sir 
William’s verse, other companies 
besides D’Oyly Carte will present 
the operas and in the process take 
such liberties with the text as would 
make the blood of any true Savoyard 
run cold. 

It is of course true that the operas 
date. Many of the allusions are lost 
on a modern audience. Who, for 
instance, has heard of Captain Shaw, 
apart from a famous song ? ‘ Patience’ 
was a skit on the esthetic movement 
of the nineties before they became 
really naughty, but the esthetes of 
Oxford, at any rate, have been 
replaced by hard-working young men 
who are thinking less of lilies than of 
their careers when they go down. 
The ‘ Mikado’ showed a Japan 
which had vanished even before 
Pooh Bah gave such delight to so 
many people. The original of Sir 
Joseph Porter was an almost for- 
gotten Victorian politician, W. H. 
Smith, a name now associated with 
bookstalls and not with the Admir- 
alty. Today the alternative to a 
little Conservative is a little Socialist 
and not a little Liberal. And so on. 
To bring the operas up to date and 
give them a topical significance 
would be difficult, if not impossible. 
But people may try, and in the 
attempt destroy the thing they are 


hoping to improve, forgetting that 
in the dating lies much of the charm. 

Recognising all that, we may still 
feel that the pietas of Mr Turner was 
misplaced. In the long run good 
sense prevails. Doutbless these ex- 
periments in poor taste will be made, 
but Gilbert and Sullivan are so much 
a part of our cultural heritage that 
unwise experiments will soon die of 
financial inanition; while the mere 
possibility of competition may well 
have the good effect of keeping the 
managers of D’Oyly Carte up to the 
mark. Shakespeare has survived the 
experiments of centuries and even 
the attentions of Dr Bowdler. The 
attempt to present ‘Hamlet’ in 
modern dress could hardly be 
described as successful, and people 
who want to see Shakespeare still 
seek him at the Old Vic or at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, where the old 
traditions are most jealously guarded. 

In fact there is a better way of 
protecting Gilbert and Sullivan than 
by making them an exception to the 
Law of Copyright. 


How often in history have great 
events flowed from some fortuitous 
circumstance! On 24th June 1859, 
Jean Henri Dunant, a young Swiss 
business-man, found himself in the 
village of Solferino, in North Italy. 
It happened that on that day and on 
that spot two great armies, one 
French and the other Austrian, were 
locked in battle; and in the casual 
way in which, in those days, battles 
were treated, Dunant was permitted 
not only to be a witness of the 
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fighting, but, with the help of some 
local people whom he enlisted, to 
bring what relief was possible to the 
wounded and dying on both sides. 
Solferino, although not regarded as 
one of the great battles of history, 
was an exceedingly bloody affair, the 
bloodiest action Europe had known 
since the Battle of the Nations at 
Leipsic more than forty years earlier. 
The suffering that Dunant witnessed 
and later described in his book, ‘A 
Memory of Solferino,’ made so deep 
an impression on him that on his 
return to Switzerland he set himself 
to win the interest and support of 
prominent people for the scheme he 
had formed. He worked to such a 
purpose that five years after Solferino 
the first Red Cross Committee was 
formed, with himself as Chairman, 
and the diplomatic representatives 
of sixteen different states signed the 
first Geneva Convention. 

The new Society operated first in 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 
and since then has operated in every 
war; while the first Convention has 
been followed by others, all emphasis- 
ing the original theme that the 
wounded and prisoners of war of all 
nations, friends and foes alike, are 
entitled to help and protection. The 
Conventions may have been broken, 
but the principle stands, and the 
Red Cross on a white background, 
which is now celebrating its centen- 
ary, has become an almost universal 
symbol of Christian compassion. 

Today there are eighty-two Red 
Cross .Societies in the world, with a 
membership of one hundred and 
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twenty-seven million; and, extend- 
ing their operations from War to 
Peace, they are now engaged in 
Nursing, Welfare work and First 
Aid. It is curious to reflect that all 
these beneficent activities, stretching 
over a hundred years, are derived 
from the chance presence of an 
unimportant young man on the 
scene of a battle. 


A year and a half ago a publication 
of the Labour Party, ‘ Socialist 
Commentary,’ declared that ‘the 
great majority (of the Public Schools) 
do precisely what the Grammar 
Schools do, or could do, equally 
well—but in privileged conditions. 
The special value attached to them 
is, pure and simple, snob value.’ 

It may be unkind to recall that, not 
long after this opinion had appeared, 
the Socialists intimated a desire, 
neither pure nor simple, to suppress 
the Grammar Schools, while leaving 
the Public Schools for the moment 
untouched, ‘snob value’ and all— 
a curious change of mind which 
suggests that the Socialist Party has 
little knowledge of either institution. 
The original statement was, ‘ pure 
and simple,’ nonsense. Without the 
least attempt to detract from the 
Grammar Schools, which in their 
sphere are doing such excellent work, 
the nature and purpose of the Public 
School is quite different. The chief 
difference lies in the circumstance 
that the Public School is in the main 
for boarders and the Grammar School 
for day-boys. The Public School 
therefore is a community in which 
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the boys not only work and play, 
but live, together, in a life of a variety 
and common purpose which a day- 
school cannot hope or even try to 
equal. Its teaching may be at least 
good ; its standard at games may 
be as high; but the boys in a 
Grammar School are not a closely 
knit community. 

As Mr George Snow, himself a 
headmaster of a Public School, 
points out in his book,’ if the 
Public Schools were not providing 
something which parents cannot get 
for their sons elsewhere, few people 
would be prepared to pay the fees 
of from £320 to £420 a year just for 
the sake of the ‘ Socialist Com- 
mentary’s’ alleged ‘snob value.’ 
Mr Snow thinks—and is probably 
right in thinking—that much of the 
criticism of the Public School relates 
not to what it is, but to what it was 
thirty or forty years ago. He may 
exaggerate a little the faults and 
rigours of the past, but he is right in 
emphasising the great changes of the 
last decade or two. In the first 
place, the class which formerly sent 
its sons to a Public School is no 
longer doing so on the same scale, 
because the officer, the parson and 
the civil servant can seldom afford 
the high fees. As the old pass out, 
the new come in—the men with 
money and those who have retained 
capital enough to spare for the educa- 
tion of their sons. The change is 
by no means all to the good, but has 
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at least ensured that the Public 
School is no longer a ‘ closed shop,’ 
excluding all but boys of a certain 
class. The ‘shop’ would be even 
more open than it is if many Local 
Education Authorities were not so 
bound by prejudice. Some of them 
are ready to subsidise the boys from 
wage-earning homes who would be 
likely to benefit most from a boarding- 
school ; others—probably readers of 
the ‘Socialist Commentary ’—are 
not; and there is everything to be 
said for a better co-ordination of 
policy, so that in future a boy’s 
chances of going to a Public School 
should depend on his quality and not 
on the temper of the Local Authority 
within which his parents live. 

Most people will agree with Mr 
Snow that the Public School should 
be for ‘ those who want it’ and for 
‘those who need it,’ whatever their 
class or means, and that to destroy 
it, out of envy or class. prejudice, 
would be to eliminate something of 
unique value to the life of the 
country. 


For thirty-six years of the period 
Glubb Pasha covers in his latest 
book,? he himself was serving in 
Arabia, first in Iraq and latterly (for 
twenty-six years) in Jordan. He is 
a striking example of the Briton who 
can become passionately attached to 
the Arabs and serve them whole- 
heartedly, without abating a jot of 
his loyalty to his own land. If people 


By George Snow. (Geoffrey Bles.) 


* ‘Britain and the Arabs: a Study of 50 Years.’ By Glubb Pasha. (Hodder & 
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ask what happens if there is a clash of 
interest and allegiance, Glubb Pasha 
would probably answer that there 
never is. Indeed, the theme of his 
book is this identity of interest and 
sentiment. The Britons and Arabs 
should always be friends because 
they are—startling as the idea may 
appear to some—the same kind of 
people, with the same interests, or at 
least with interests that are not 
incompatible. 

In the earlier pages Glubb Pasha 
describes British policy in the days 
of Turkish rule. Britain had no 
predatory designs on Arabia. Her 
interest was that of the railway 
passenger, who does not mean to 
alight at Clapham Junction, or to 
live in Clapham, or to own any part 
of it, but does wish to ensure that 
the station is open and that his train 
will pass through it unimpeded to 
Victoria. Britain was concerned with 
the Arab countries because they lay 
athwart her all-important sea route 
to India and the Far East, and for 
years her friendship with Turkey 
gave her the security she needed. 
The only part of Arabia she took was 
Aden, a barren rock, undesired by 
anybody, but guarding the gateway 
from the Red Sea to the Indian 
Ocean. By a chapter of accidents 
she went into Egypt, which is not 
an Arab country at all, not because 
she coveted Cairo and Alexandria, 
but because a weak and disorderly 
régime there would imperil the Suez 
Canal. 

After the First World War the 


Turks vanished from Arabia and a 
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number of new states came into being. 
Britain had also acquired a fresh 
interest—in the oil of South Persia, 
upon which the Royal Navy was 
becoming more and more dependent. 
Her policy, however, remained con- 
stant, but to replace the old 
friendship with Turkey she needed 
an equivalent friendship with 
Turkey’s successors. She wanted, 
and tried to get, a friendly Egypt; 
she wanted, and for some years got, 
a friendly Iraq; and, thanks largely 
to Glubb Pasha, until quite recently 
she had a most friendly Jordan. 

Glubb Pasha’s book shows how 
the British policy, which was by no 
means unenlightened or contrary to 
the interests of the Arabs, has fallen 
to pieces. The Balfour Declaration, 
that unfortunate attempt of the 
politician to find a formula which 
would satisfy everybody, was the 
beginning of trouble of which we have 
not yet seen the ending. We went 
on to offend the Syrians, without 
placating the French; and in Egypt 
we lost one opportunity after another. 
So that today the young Arab, 
nurtured on a skilful propaganda 
from Cairo, is convinced that Britain 
is the deadly foe of Arab nation- 
alism. We have squandered the 
goodwill of the past and the self- 
sacrificing work of hundreds of young 
Britons, while a silly pride has 
restrained us from explaining our- 
selves and our policy properly to the 
Arabs. 

Glubb Pasha, whose picture of the 
present is painted in the darkest 
colours, concludes with an outline of 
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British policy as it should be, if the 
friendship and respect of the Arab 
world are to be regained. It is not 
enough for us to be smugly conscious 
of the rectitude of our intentions. 
We have got to demonstrate this to 
those whom we hope to make our 
friends. It is no use hoping to win 
they friendship with the promise of 
material benefits alone; the Russians 
and Americans can easily outbid us. 
We should remember that Western 
civilisation as a first result has given 
Arabs an inferiority complex; and 
our immediate task is to show the 
genuine regard we ought to have for 
an Arab civilisation which in fact is 


older than ours. The British Council, 
rather than the Federation of British 
Industries, is the right medium of 
approach; and an emphasis on 
religion and duty, which every true 
Arab understands, will be more 
effective in winning his respect and 
affection than will an offer of a 
hydro-electric plant to his govern- 
ment or of a more powerful car to 
himself. His government will take 
the plant and he the car, and neither 
will feel in the least beholden to the 
giver. 

So, at least, Glubb Pasha insists 
throughout his book ; and if anyone 
should know, it is he. 
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